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PKEFACE. 
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Let me make my confession in the words of 
another : — 



Long, green days. 
Worn banr of grass and snnsliine, — ^long calm nights 
From which the silken sleeps were fretted oat, — 
Be witness for me; with no amateur's 
Irreverent haste and busy idleness 
Pye set myself to artl What then? What's done? 
What's done at last? 

A book; but whether a real or a phantom one 
must be settled by the assayers of spiritual gold. 

THOMAS SINCLAIR. 

London, 1873. 
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4 POEMS. 

With sorrow for the race that I was of : 
That there should be for us, the savage or 
The most profound grey sage of time, no joy, 
But wrecks of sticks and broken-lettered stones — • 
Nought but the work of weighting those who 

come 
With sorrow-signs belonging not to them. 
Sadly I thought of love, of days with dreams 
Of glory, fame immortal, knowing nought 
Of this decay and dread oblivion ; 
And as I thought, forgetting her who spoke, 
The fairest woman that till then I'd seen, 
I heard her steps go long and soft away ;• 
And I was startled with the words she left 
Most musical behind : — ** I son of man." 

I could stand no longer, but went on, 
Wind-swept, till I had rested on a height 
Whence I could see a City fair that seemed 
A city of the world; and soon, as still 
I looked, it rose and fell, grew large, grew small, 
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No^ calm and peaceful, now all filled with smoke, 
And' sound, and fire, till I grew wild, and would 
Have nm to die beneath its cloudy wreaths : 
And up I stood and down that city fell, 
Till at the ^ight I fainted falling there ; 
And in the deadly swoon I seemed to feel 
That I was safe from what I saw, and that 
I hoped that thus for ever I could hide 
The horror of this city blotted out. 
But, as if from a distant hill, there rose 
A sound of coming melody, which filled 
Most gradually all the hollow vale ; 
And I awoke, hearing a voice which said, 
<' Thou still art son of man, and I, who knew 
The wanderings of such as thou, comme nd 
To thee the glories of thy dying race ;" 
And with one glance I saw that he who spoke 
Was grander than I ever saw a man. 
Then, ere one word of question came to me, 
I saw no form, and I was floating for 
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Upon a silver Lake, within a ship „^ 

Which had no sails, nor knew I why it sailed 
So swift pasi mountain - steeps, and torrent- 

streams. 
White waterfalls, and heights as blue as sea ; 
And I grew sick with giddiness, though storm 
Lay still as lay the wide expanse of lake, 
So grandly seemed I moving through the clouds ; 
And worse and worse I felt till I had heard 
The cutting sound of a sharp rock run quick 
From bow to stem, and I was left alone 
Upon the lake which knew no other ship. 
But all my sickness fled, and fear was gone. 
And mountain echoes rang across to me : — 
*< The hills and mountains fall into the lake. 
They, son of man, are cousins still to thee :" 
And I felt all relationship till awe. 
Fond worship, fear were fled; and straight I 

pushed. 
And quickly stood upon a Shore so far, 
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That I had swam the hundred miles as yards. 
And power was mine beyond all common power. 
Nor rest I craved, but upwards by a stream 
I climbed, entering a mighty pass of crags 
That strained between two granite mountains' 

sides. 
Leaping most recklessly the ragged gaps, 
Nor meeting aught to stop my path ; and up 
Toward one's pyramidic top I held, 
Spuming the steaming crashing rocks behind. 
Shunning careering hordes of stones and dust. 
Which gambolled down from snowy miles above : 
And still I rose to higher power, the storm 
Of strength I had so sounding round my head 
That I knew nought of danger, only joy 
Of eagerness and hope convulsing me 
Till, sudden, saw I on a sun-struck Peak 
Most alpine, separate, and safe, a youth 
Who sitting seemed to have nor life nor thought, 
So pensively and still he looked at things. 
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I climbed soon by his side, and saw his face 
Fnll-Iaden with its weight of thought; and he 
Nor moved nor smiled to me, but looked straight 

on; • 

And I was left to sit aside and look 
At him in sitont wonder, knowing not 
Why now I felt so bound to gaze at him. 
But, by-and-by, I saw his thoughts go clear 
Across that wondrous face, and I could speak 
The words whose thoughts lit up the countenance 
Like western gusts of golden light and warmth ; 
And I, with tender hand upon his arm. 
Felt I had found a brother for my soul, 
Though he looked onwards in his strange amaze : 
And thus I heard such sweet complaint as this, 
In feeling's highest language past all woids : — 
** Oh ! Depths and Heights, why do ye haunt my 

eoul? 
Why stiQ repeat to me that men's distress 
Is deeper, higher than your power can tell? 
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Where are the days sublime we thought to know 
In youthfdl hope, dnd where the crowns of gold 
That glittered in ideal hands for us ? 
Tears, tears cannot alone wash out the spots 
Impure that stain our souls, else we were pure. 

■ 

Who ever yet has sung the Burden «ad 
That each of human race must bear and die ? 
We cannot do one deed, our laden souls 
Are burdened so with what we cannot do. 
We may not be so great as man might be, 
And, therefore, we must sit alone and gaze, 
Silently sorrowing for our single fate. 
Alas ! we know no joyous fruit from all 
The blossoms of the hopeful spring but this, 
That those fair budding days look fairer now. 
And early joy seems most sincere of all.*' 

Stillness came upon his face. 
And then a darkness which I knew to be — 
The shadow of dead hopes of fame, of worth, 
Of human beauty, riches, and fair art : — 
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*< I may not ever be what onoe I {hoaght 
With burning joy I was ; and I shall die. 
As many youths have done, in grief of heart/' 
So ran his thoughts to still despair, as when 
The winter torrent gives its reckless life 
All to the summer sea. I wondered much 
That in this alpine land a youth should die 
Because his thoughts were dim within himself,^ 
Nor could be brought to beauty as he wished ; 
And I, knowing the sorrows of such grief, 
Besolved to stay with him, and be to him 
A loving fellow. 

But there, so tax away, 
I heard, above the misty clouds, the roll 
Of the smooth bolts where, through the Gate at 

which 
I entered, yet another came ; and I 
Gould not refrain my steps till I had gone 
Down that wild, alpine mount of stone and snow. 
Bushed strong along the rugged path beneath, 
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And passed througli fissures of primeval date^. 
Through thickets and past many gloomy moors, 
O'er lands without a life upon their breadths^ 
Where my thin words ran on for many miles 
Till X was shocked and had to silence me. 
Yet still increased the noise within my ears. 
As to a Valley's depths my footsteps led. 
Until my breath swelled to a thunder-storm, 
And all my pacings soft were like reports 
Of guns near craggy hills. Then I ran on 
In torture, trying now no more to calm 
The horrid cannoning that broke upon 
My ears like crashing stormiest waves, and 

straight 
Up a steep Hill I climbed ; and at the top. 
Still running, suddenly I came to silence, 
Where a gladness rushed upon me, like that storm 
Of sound in its intensity ; and I 
Could sleep and be contented there, I thought, 
Till time and things should pass and be away. 
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But as I softly, sweetly hugged my joy, 

I saw upon a new and distant ridge 

A Lady beckon to me, and I knew 

That this was not my rest ; for the still calm 

Became so dreadful that I cried to her, 

(< I come, fair Lady, for I cannot live 

If I must stay alone,*' though she no sound 

Might hear so far away. 

Surely, thought I, as I came near, 
This is no phantom-woman, though this land 
Has been to me beyond my reckoning : 
She is the woman of my dreams ; and I, 
Why should I hear the sounding of those gates. 
And why should I be sure she came within 
Just then when I had heard them ; why came I 
Through all those rugged paths and barren- 
moors, 
Through all that storm of sound, not knowing 

why 
Li words or thoughts, but feeling that there was 
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Something directing me to her I knew, 
Something of knowledge from the days divine 
Beyond all birth that we two could have seen. 

Then at her side I stood, 
Most wonderfully thrilled with thoughts far past, 
That seemed fair doubles with those present 

then — 
The vacant, greenish sky the same ; her Hps 
Moving with feeling I had seen before ; 
Those jagged ridges rose against the sky ; 
The very breezes were repeated as 
They once came over us in time gone by. 
But straightway at her words the vision fell, 
And all the colours turned to gray, till she, 
Speaking still more, began to move away ; 
While I, pursuing her as if my joy 
Should go for ever with her, ran so free 
That every word she spoke I heard most clear : — 
*< Gome then, if still, son of man, thou must 
Try all the fields of, knowledge, come and see 
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The woman's world where I do work my works," 
And yet more power was given me to go 
Till we had gone o'er rocky paths, down vales, 
Fast hanging bridges, high above their frothy 

streams, 
And rested after many days upon a bank, 
Which gently rose above a plain, fast bound 
By steepy crags with mountain paths obscure 
And difficult. 

There many maidens passed 
Within a distance I could see them well, 
Till, when I rose, and would have run to one 
Most beautiful and full of love, there burst 
A crash of thunder, and a darkness rolled 
Down on that Plain, and all the figures fled, 
And, fleeing, seemed most old and wrinkled all ; 
While I, who thought to know this woman-world, , 
Was hurried by my fair companion dowa 
Along a mighty river to a sounding sea. 
She, angry, blaming me with jealous eye^i 
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And I, not knowing why I should have loved, 
But for a moment, aught but her of whom 
I knew the deepest joys from time long past. 
Soon all the clouds were left behind, and we 
Saw gathering a erowd upon that Shore 
At early dawn ; and there were cries, and knees 
Fallen on yielding sands ; and women said, 
A woman rose from out a battered wreck, 
That hung upon a rock far in that bay, 
And walked away to sea in white and gold. 
Quite clear against the early morning's dawn. 
To her they gave a name, and worshipped her 
Till children, women, men all loved her so, 
Their goods, their very lives were hers for love ; 
But I the wonder could not understand, 
And onwards to another Land was borne 
In company delightful of my Guide. 

There the wind blew softly, waves were low,, 
And smooth as syren voices were of old. 
And we were man and woman on that strand, 
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Two moving statues by a silver sea, 
Filled with a fulness of amazed delight, 
Wondering most peacefully and stepping slow, 
Till at her word I followed her, and made 
Straight to a rocky Headland, high and sheer, 
Whence we stood gazing at the heaving Sea 
Whose streaked green^ bosom seemed to say to us, 
" Come down to me for love ;" and down we went. 
Our ears filled full with noise of startled air, 
Just at the word; though I with horror swooned 
Till underneath the waves I felt my life. 
And knew I had her hand who tempted me. 
Then, with an ease I never knew before, 
We floated easily, so easily 
I thought when up I looked and saw white birds 
Balancing themselves at giddy height, that I 
Was one of them ; yet, ere I knew this joy, 
At sign from her we dropped below, and went 
Down by the shelly sand, and on between 
Two. ledges clad with waving seaweed, till 
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A darkness met us, and the water gloomed 
Above us with that headland's lofty bulk ; 
And holding harder, hand with hand, we moved 
In darkness further stiU, my brain all dazed 
With water-shapes which ran within its globe. 
Then up we floated to a top, with air 
So thick and good our hearts grew cheered as when 
The evening cup of ruddy wine goes round, 
Touching the rocky arch with rising backs ; 
And swimming onward, with our voices loud 
Despite our sweetest whispers in the dark. 
Soon burst on us a mighty Hall of snow 
And light, purple extensions, crimson swathes, 
Floor of clear silver, warmth as soft as cloud. 
Of size so large it seemed an earth and sky 
Were newly found by us far voyagers. 
Great wondiBr such as ours was past all speech. 
Time passing unawares from day to day, 
Till up beside a Stream we tracked a path, 
And saw one morning's Sun, and walking went 
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Tlirough valleyed lands, o'er hills, down lovely 

plains, 
And knew there was a World without a bonnd. 
Thus onward in the strong deep silence which 
Accompanies true inystic-knowledge times 
We went, and rested not till in the glade 
Of a great Forest, goldened with the eve. 
We took soft seats, as spirits of the place : 
And we were Ehapsody and Ecstasy, 
Knowing no evil in our state at all. 
Our earth without crude laws, and men and 

maids 
Most beautiful and true as she and I, 
Harsh number gone, division done, and all 
The lovely joy of second Eden come. 
There I, for now no more could she be seen 
At all, got broken views at intervals 
Across the sky of all the days have been, 
Saw mighty naked hunters of first time ; 
Wild priests on mountain tops with bloody knives. 
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On pyramids, in temples where great gods 
Of stone, and ivory, and gold, stood still. 
Or sat, and gazed through centuries at man ; 
Saw races from their birth till when their growth 
Covered the mountained lands down to the seas ; 
Saw crowded rivers, ship-filled to their shoals ; 
Then great decays, and ruin-spotted vales 
With stony memories of noble times ; 
Heaps upon heaps of fioJlen forms of art ; 
And nature, simple still, unchanged through all. 
How can I tell the wondrous scenes I saw 
In this great Drama of all time ; for I 
Was new to the prophetic power which has 
Its knowledge from the past; though I could 

then. 
Even then, despite the vagueness of my will. 
Mind me of Egypt and Assyria's gods, 
Their cities, flowilig rivers, temples huge ; 
The Grecifpa graces, goddesses, and gods, 
Greek beauty and Greek skill and glo^mn^ w^^i*^ 
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The Boman power which curded all the world, 
And died in foulness in the Gothic grasp ; 
The nations young who found a second world, 
And seek most diligently the newest things 
In riches, knowledge, freedom, pleasure, speed. 
But all my common lore was shrivelled up 
At sights I saw of races numerous 
As sand upon the shore, of works and arts 
More excellent or wretched than I knew ; 
And, as I looked and thought no more of what 
Historic page has scratched so meagrely, 
A new authentic vision came to me — 
The ocean infinite of Spirit reached 
My heart, and I became the soul I wished, 
A Seer gazing at the things divine. 

ie * * * 

So ran a time to me till, like 
The sand within the glass, it dropped, was still 
And in my ears, I heard the bolts clang far 
Behinid me of the Gate through which I went. 
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The ages long ago ; and he I left 
Upon that entering path stood at my side, 
As I rose up, and shook myself, and felt 
I was most like all other men, though I 
Had seen some mystery. 

There upon the shore 
Beside ns was our boat; and I was tired 
And weak beyond all words, and, silent, took 
My place, and, poor at heart, was rowed to where 
Our ship awaited us to bring us off 
With kindly winds to our dear homes afar ; 
And when I came to the sweet fatherland. 
This weary trouble held my spirit yet ; 
And there was wide research for men to come 
To free me from a burden on my life 
By telling me my mystery. 

One sage who read the sky. 
When I had told him all the tale, began 
To sigh most deeply, and to show how stars 
Were crossed by planets when I landed there ; 
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How, when I reached my home, the firmament 

Was blazoned by most lurid light ; how when 

He reckoned with his tables strange things came: 

And thus for many days with many words 

He prophesied calamities of state ; 

And I was, after all this magic lore, 

Unsatisfied and sad. 

Then came a woman who knew all the herbs. 

And heard me tell my tale ; and she began 

To weave a meaning mete for it ; and I 
Heard but of changes, marriages, and deaths : 

And this in sum was much the meaning of 

Her winding speech. The place you entered is 

The world, where soon companions separate ; 

The woman whom you met denotes the death 

Of some one dear, seeing she spoke of graves ; 

The city which fell down is fortune gone ; 

The ship and lake a fresh career for life ; 

The joumeyings up mountains and down dales 

Are balancings in scales of luck ; and he 
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Who sat so idly on that alpine crag 
Expressed the misery of idle lives ; 
The lady who became your guide at last 
Was Fortune come again to bless your soul, 
And safe conduct you to the good old age. 
Thus with most likely words and fuller force 
She tracked me through my wanderings ; 
But though I felt a horror at her words, 
A creeping fear that truth is got from hell 
As well as from its native source, I knew 
There was an utter absence of the key 
Which should unlock the doors of this dark tale ; 
And all uncured went on the pain of heart 
And moody misery. 

Thus time passed for many months 
Though men most learned in all philosophies 
Explained the nature of my malady — 
Mere dream that ought not trouble men at all, 
Like fitful breeze which only comes to strike 
And ruffle for a little some calm lake, 
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And pass away. More words than I can tell 
Were tossed about for me ; and I myself 
Knew sense and wisdom in them all, though I 
Could not be what I ought to be ; aiid so 
Grew thin and pale ; and felt I was to die 
For lack of knowledge true : and all my friends 
Were sad that I was sad. 

In deep wistfulness 
I wasted health away ; wishing no more 

Than silence and far quiet to bethink 

Me of some meaning whiph I could embrace, 

And be contented then. At intervals, 

A feeling stronger than my self-control 

Could guide, roused me to wander to the ways, 

And question all the passers by; but still 

My tale was riddle of the Sphinx to them. 

Yet the quaint foolish fancy grew in me. 

To go as often as I felt its power ; 

And as I went from time to time, and sat 

Beside the paths, my zeal so awed the hearts 
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Of all the travellers to whom I spoke, 

That till the ending of my words they stopped 

Most docile, though distressed with sympathy ; 

As when men hear a prophet's burden told ; 

And then, when I was done, departed quick 

As if released &om something past their thought. 

Prom a strange world whose words were new, whoso 

men 
And women led far other lives than theirs. 
For years my only joy was got from such 
Poor comforters, who heard and went away ; 
And many times I wished I had no birth. 
That I might have escaped my weariness ; 
For earth and sky, with all their beauty, man. 
And the infinite variety of things. 
Had lost their influence and grand effects ; 
So clouded were they with ideal grief 
Which brooked no action I could do in life, 
Which hinted often I was now a worm 
Though once I flitted in sweet light with ''Nm^^* 
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But never did I blame the gods that thus 

In misery of dust I lay, that thus, 

When once again asserting me a man, 

I stood transfixed amid the Scythian frosts, 

A prey to clear-eyed thought and jaundiced'care ; 

For I knew moire of their high natures than 

Did men bom early in this pain-struck world ; 

Saw clearer how prosperity of soul, 

Prosperity of body seldom meets ; 

Felt more the justice of the universe 

Which ranks above the narrow laws of men. 

Long hours have passed while, like a picture, I 

Have lain upon the grassy banks, and thought 

Of men and things and all events of time ; 

And oft my friends would say that Merlin's skill 

Could not unravel aught to me ; for they 

Had fear that I was king of random thoughts, 

A ruler of fantastic realms. But I 

Was strong in all the definite resource 

Of manhood's power, and deep impressed with this. 
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That I should have my riddle read. 

One sunny noon I sat me down 
Beside the public way, feeling as if 
The air was charged with some great gravity 
I could not understand ; and then there came 
Up the long, dusty stretch, a youth, whose form 
Was slender and refined ; and when he stood, 
I saw his wondrous face bespeak a soul 
Of gentle sweetness and of gallant gift. 
He bore a wallet by his side, and held 
As he stood listening long to me, a staff 
Tall from the forest's depths, with hands most pure 
Placed on each other and on it, in calm 
And full repose, and heard my story all ; 
Then left with me the written words which are 
The keys to all the chambers of the house 
Where men and women dwelt, and still must dwell, 
** Consider thou true Life of man is Art ; 
For I, a Messenger, give thee thy Word." 

This was the message I most mi&k<^> 
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Most needed, though to other hearts, perhaps, 

It-might have had too little meaning shown ; 

And I, as eagle from the mountain's top. 

Gave myself freely to the winds of space. 

Sure of the power I had to float aloft 

And gaze beneath with eyes that now could see : 

My rags of insincerity fell off ; 

And I was clad with manliness supreme, 

Seeing my life as it should be to act : 

The world became transfigured ; and I knew 

The Dream of beauty and the Vision true, 

The Sphere of universal good, and all 

The passion of creative power. 

Come then who love the diamond truth, 
Who hate the wrestings of hell-skilled deceit, 
And I will use the keys by which we must 
Unlock Life's mystery, or leave it closed 
For ever. 

Pilgrims in the times 
Beligious throw down their daily tools, 
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And leave the world of stores for brutal wants. 
To seek the higher things ; and, traveUing i^ 

Through many lands, they sing sweet song to cheer 
Their weary steps until they come to gates 
Of temples glorified with love and awe. 
Then, there is wonder most divine as they 
Enter the outer courts ; and when they see, 
If they are favoured ones, the holy place ; 
Or, if elect, when, with solemnities 
Supreme, they go within the inmost shrine 
To hold communion with their deity. 
To know the tidings men may need. 

I was a Pilgrim when I left 
My Ship and daily Toil to seek a Joy, 
I knew not why, within that pleasant Land. 
I passed the outer Gate which opens wide 

To all who wander there. I saw and heard 
The Priestess of the land of death and graves — 
Sad years when I loved melancholy much. 
Wishing, since love most true was fettered by 
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Crude law, all men, and relies of their loves, 

T» be quite washed away on Euin*s flood. 

I saw that City fall — a weary time 

With me who knew no measure in the acts 

Of universal law, and I could think 

Nor act at all but grieve at Chance's power, 

Hearing but mockings by the cultured men. 

I was upon a Lake and swam to Shore — 

Which was to me the healing of my faith ; 

And I was joyful, in relationship 

To all the things, laden with love of hills. 

Dales, woods, the sparkling streams, the sounding 

seas. 
The mountains' snowy tops, great rocks sublime. 
The gloomy forest, and the solemn cave. 
The painted sky of day, night's starry sphere. 
I found that gentle, solitary Youth — 
His weakness nearly gained on me to go 
Back to the silent vales of hectic death ; 
The lyric tones of pain so charming me 
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That I could die, singing one only song : 

But I was punished for my sorrowing ; . * 

For I was roused by the far-sounding gate, 

And had to earn my rights by suffering. 

I found my Guide ^ and knew that I had gained 

My cromi — ^no words may tell what then I felt ; 

For she is the artistic soul which walks 

Beside the man to whom she gives her hand ; 

And as he pilgrims through the temple raised 

For Goodness, Beauty, Truth, three gods and one, 

He still has his helpmate to give him love. 

To tune for him his golden harp that he 

May skilfully discourse his spirit's charm, 

And help the souls which struggle on with him. 

I wentf with her, to study Woman-world ; 

Fair Idol-worship of the sunny lands; 

And Poetry of lives but half inspired — 

Thus had I passed the outer courts, through men 

And women doomed to common lives, mere hearts 

For daily facts and easy method made, 
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Idolaters, the gentle ones who left 

The lands of horrid cruelty, but still 

Foreigners to the mystic things reserved ; 

6aw then the holy place whose symbols spoke •^ 

Dim love, whose altars shadowed what was true. 

The tables where the children ate their bread, 

The docile, timid spirits of the world ; 

And now with her I stood before the door 

Of Life's most inmost shrine, and thought of all 

The wonders I had seen, and found that I 

Had got but Knowledge — striving all those years — 

Poor, catalogued, thin shreds of wandering thoughts, 

Which hang to men and give them only pain ; 

And, as I stood, leaning on her, despair 

So paled my face that I could die because 

The labours I had undergone were vain. 

Then out with her I stepped most clear at last 

From the great Forest'' s gloomy depths^ and saw, 

Above that grassy Glade, lit golden brown, 

The wondrous, hwman Drama, on the Sky — 
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Past all mere knowledge was our ecstasy, 
As with no sound we moved into the shrine 
Of Wisdom — man's true paradise regained : 
And forty days and forty nights went round, 
Filling my soul with all the things that were, 
And are, and shall be, till I knew the sphere 
Eternal of the unity by love. 
Ere I upon the shore again, most weak, 
Met those who waited me until I should 
Gome back, and sail for our dear fatherland. 

* ^^ ^^ ^» ^^ 

^■^ ^^% ^w^ ^^^ 

After I had reached my home, 
Much was I troubled waiting for the words 
Through years, that were to make me recognise 
The meaning human of the things I saw ; 
But still my faith was strong that I had knpwn 
Such glory as should not be lost to man. 
And these I found my oracles of joy : — 
'< Consider thou, true Life of man is Art ; 
For I, a Messenger, give thee thy Word.** 

4 
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As when one in the night is held by dream 
Eeplete with wild and sudden change of scenes 
Most grand, bnt fitful past aU picturing, 
Where death and life flash out and in like days 
And nights of flowing shadows, time eclipsed, 
Like flickerings of dying lamps in caves 
Magnificent and gloomy as great graves ; 
And when pale Morning comes, the heart is sore. 
That it remembers little of the world 
In which it had such chequered pain and joy ; 
And as when, after many days, some Word 
At random conjures up those vapid views. 
And gives them order, meaning wonderful ; 
So I, who waited long in great distress 
To know the purport of my pilgritnage, 
Saw at these words a Vision infinite, 
Which gave me wisdom wider than I know ; 
And I must as the harp ^olian 
Sigh out the sounds some spirit breathes through me. 

This message gives me power 
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To trace the footsteps on the paths sublime ; 

To know the reason of our childhood's peace ; 

"Why soon the strife for light and love begins ; 

Why hours are spent in gazing at the sky, 

Waiting for its opening, gods to see, 

And goddesses in brilliancy supreme ; 

Why towns and cities fill the boy's young heart 

With wonder-worship, ere it knows the throb 

Of thought, when it has but a pagan lord ; 

Why young idolaters who love the sun, and play 

Till darkness makes them hide poor, timid heads. 

Bevel so heartily in Sense's joys. 

Seeming to have the freedom of deep love 

To sport with Nature as they please. 

By it, I see the youths 

Go trembling in within the Gate of thought 

And knowledgjB of the good and evil things. 

I see the savage beasts surrounding them 

In the wild Wilderness of ignorance ; 

And some of them go on untouched and safe, 

4 ♦ 
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While many, many noble ones are torn 

To pieces, dying in great agony. 

And others creep in horror, maimed for life. 

To shelter of the nearest woods or rocks, 

Where years of misery bring death to them. 

This is a place of skulls, whose epitaphs 

Becord how flushed, new hearts were caught by zeal, 

Erratic love, and passions which destroy, 

And hurried to their end, or left to drag 

The life of wounded beasts, who range for prey 

And hide from stronger ones with low deceit, 

Feeding most greedily on carrion 

Sought out with slow and stealthy steps of care: 

And they, who, passing through, have seen with awe 

This gloomy wilderness of graves, where beasts, 

And men defaced and doomed to die like beasts, 

Craw out their savage years — these chosen ones 

Are sad beyond all words ; and wish that life 

Had never been to men at all, if thus 

Their joys are broken down in youthfal days. 
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Many a one, 

Well-limbed, with ruddy cheek, and pale, pure brow. 

With eager eyes has entered here, who thought 

• 

To know the secrets of deep life, and might, 

, But that he met beside his way, some path 
By which he wished the sooner to find joy ; 
And haying gone it, either lost all heart. 
With disappointment letting footsteps go 
Till he had his young blood dashed out to death. 
Or coming back, and braying with despair 
The fangs of Fate, so found his fate too soon. 
Some there are deeply glamoured with such loye 
As leads them to the open grayes, in which 
They fall with sweet distress, and are forgot. 
Dear ones who should haye liyed in some clear star. 
And far away firom law, and crime, and pain — 
Fair girls with bleeding hearts, young men whose 

souls 
Go yainly searching for true loye on earth, 
Endymions and Sapphos chilled and killed 
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By the cold spirits which rush through the night 
Destroying tender things remorselessly. 

Up the Slopes 
The ways are sparsely spotted with the souls 
Who have escaped the Wilderness ; and they 
Who still have childhood's faiths, gaze down with 

hope 
Through every opening Vale, that they may see 
That holy City which they dreamt of much 
When they were young idolaters of crudest sense ; 
Whilst those whose creeds were torn to tattered 

rags 
In that wild desert, look for some calm home 
Where they may rest their weariness, and be 
Children of some regarding father there. 

Many of them 
Whose souls are yet untom by Thought's sharp 

teeth, 
Find all their life's desire in fertile vales 
Beyond ; and settle there in quick content; 
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Full work, dear helpmates, food, and worship sweet 

So binding them that they can haste no more, 

But there must spend the simple days of those 

Who love the goddess, fair Fidelia. 

Her priest is one who knows a little love ; 

A busy man whose narrow, foamy stream 

Makes torrent-noise, attracting children's praise ; 

Who stays with joy to give the little help 

A winter brook can give ; a useful man 

To simple villagers whose needs are small. 

But each is bom to his own range ; and he, 

Knowing no prophet-impulse to go on. 

That he should be the river on whose banks 

Two chains of cities might be built, fell down 

In worship to Fidelia ; became 

Her priest ; believed his childhood's creed was gold ; 

And, all in ignorance, ofb injures those 

Who go still further, knowing that there are 

The higher goddess, sweet Speranza, and 

The highest of the three, Charissa. 
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Can tongue tell 
The dark and gloomy wanderings of the souls 
Who pass Fidelia's shrine, and agonize 
Through all the wild uncertainties of thought, 
Searching each spot to placQ a foot upon, 
And knowing not the ending of poor trust ? 
The wicked prosper, and the good are sad ; 
The general ruin seizes all men doomed ; 
And life of holiness protects no man. 
How is it thus ? Are devils strong as gods ? 
And seems it not that he is safest who 
Gives reins to Passion's freest will, and leaves 
A smoking ruin round him of dead souls ? 
Wildly through darkling storm I see men go. 
Who still at cynic words, ** You need not hope : 
The present feelings are the whole extent," 
Eestrain with agony their sensual wills ; 
Bemembering traditions of the past. 
And gazing forward for their goddess sought, 
Speranza. 
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They, poor travellers, know not 
One path of this new Land, though they have lost 
The love of friends in seeking further thus : 
And saddest of all things yet known is grief 
That gone are all the early thoughts of God. 
Long, bitter joumeyings through cold and heat 
At last brin^ sight of this new Temple where 
A higher type of worshippers is seen — 
Strong souls who hope, but care not to believe ; 
And many stay and colonize the climes 
Auspicious of Speranza. 

The priest of this great Land 
Is strong, most masculine, and practical, 
Knowing the width and depth of business true. 
The value of good work ; loves well the towns 
With busy shops, large harbours, full - thronged 

streets. 
Great manufactories, and all the means, 
Appliances, and helps to active life ; 
For here he feels the men are gods, or h&ve 
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Most intimate relations with the gods. 
But no one knows the toleration wide 
He can display to all the creeds but one — 
That one, the poor delusion leads some men 
To struggle still beyond this weU-loved land. 
Mere triflers, maudlins, fools, in truth, he thinks. 
Who will not worship there for very gold. 

Chosen souls 
Cannot stay : onward they must go ; for love 
Is but a weakly light in this cold sky. 
The Court of Queen Charissa calls for them ; 
And over many rivers, hills they pass, 
Ere they with bleeding feet of misery 
Stand near the doors which open to their words. 
Alas ! that love should be so hard to find, 
That pain attendant hunteth it for aye. 
Weary they dream that night away, then rise 
Be&eshed ; and, pressed to wear the courtly robes, 
Go down to hear the gentle words serene 
Of Queen Charissa's welcome and advice. 
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To those she loves she tells her sweetest lore 
Till selfish looking up of faith seems ill, 
The haughty looking up and round of hope 
Seems sin, compared with goodness of pure love 
That loves each god, and man, and beast, and bird. 
The varied earth, the seas, the skies, and all 
The universal sphere, despite the mud 
That sadly spatters many things and lives : 
And when a Enight has got the name from her, 
And simple ceremonial is done, 
She sends him on the Journey he must make 
Ere he can know the meaning of true life, 
And gives him armour none, nor spear, nor horse. 
But only his brave heart for guard and guide. 

Thus there are Heavens three ; 
And each can save the hurrying souls who run 
From the fierce wilderness of youthful wish, 
Ambition, passion, hell's wild beasts, who range 
The early paths to find their prey. *Tis Faith 
Which welcomes greatest crowds ; and they believe 
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The outside crust of true morality 
So firmly that their hearts become quite pure. 
Full ransomed from the fear of that dread Death 
Whom they had seen with angry wings smite down 
Companions of their journey in the past : 
And as the world grows on, it still shall be 
That many souls must stay within this sphere ; 
For never can they float to higher joy, 
Since their Perfection's level here is found, 
Their golden City with the gates of stones 
Most precious and refined. Yet oft there comes 
A dream to highest men, that, as strong Time 
With Science-Art's clear, teaching brow brings up 
The great Humanity through cycled growth, 
The Mass will pass along with eager eyes 
To worship in the Heaven of Hope ; or press 
Still further, till they go within the sphere 
Of Love celestial, third and highest Heaven — 
Elected sons and daughters, gemi, 
To be the gods and goddesses supreme. 
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Now, 
I see the savage, by his Fetish saved 
From all the beasts who prey on his young years, 
Become a man, fight, live, and fail with age 
According to a pattern he has seen ; 
The civilized idolater has found 
His joy when he does duty to his gods. 
Or placing prayers to move at streamlet's side, 
Or casting life away beneath the wheels 
Of Juggernaut, his body for his soul ; 
The worshipper of Nature — sun and moon. 
The starry host, the mountains and the streams — 
Has faith in them which gives him moral laws. 
And finds him pearls above aU price on earth. 
I run the range of time and place, and see 
That nations most ideal are the first 
In this first heaven, commanding highest place 
Who having gods invisible deep bend 
Devoted knees and simple hearts to them, 
Most wonderful and childlike in their acts 
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As most obediently they follow words 
Which have the mystic power idolatrons. 

These all are sons of Faith 
Who, not content with indiyidnal deeds, 
The painting of the picture each has seen, 
Alas ! too often tortnre others' wills 
To stay with them ; most cruel in their wish 
To bless men with the joy they found themselves 
In this fair Land, which children-souls can reach ; 
But never can they keep a heart below 
Which higher has its home with Hope or Love* 
Though they should in their kindness for the soul 
Degrade the body to a dreadful death. 
And much of this has been, and still would be, 
For weakest natures have most cruelty, 
If crowds had not gone past this early shrine. 
And from their own have overawed the acts 
Of fierce fanaticism, falsest love — 
Embrace of fondling ghost from Death's cold strand. 

But Hope, 
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The second heaven, has its devotees 

From lands where power and knowledge rush amain, 

Covering the seas with ships; Earth's breadths with 

troops. 
Smooth roads, and bindings strong of iron and gold ; 
Men's books with words of practical effect. 
Clear measurement, and numbers skilled, with 

thoughts, 
If not refined, most useful to the race. 
Advancing statesmen, modem merchants, men 
Of science freshly sought, of art renewed, 
Divinity akin to growing life, 
And women claiming pubUc duties too. 
Beyond the mammal ones of common love — 
These are the inhabitants of Hope ; from him 
Who cares for nothing else but this, that he 
Struggles with strong, prevailing arm, and gains 
Some useful end ; to Pirinoes who, from Hope, 
Bally their fleets, which dot the globe, to fight 
And conquer storms and incidents of dime^ 
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Arrange their millioned deeds by sea and land, 

Fulfilling self-found duties to the least. 

The modem age is gaining pilgrims fast 

To this great shrine, and faith is not so thronged ; 

Yet here, too, men can throw the spear full-barbed 

At those who dare not worship her they praise. 

The highest ones 
Must still go on in grief whenever bom, 
In Timers true fulness, or before that day ; 
And if they find not Love's fair, final shrine, 
No one may backward go to Hope or Faith ; 
But in the forests he must die alone. 
Alas ! too many are but portents dread 
Which throw a sudden, lurid glare of light 
Up to the zenith of the World's cold sky, 
And then go out for ever to men's eyes : 
They never find their home of Love ; and die 
Within the puzzling Woods of gaunt Despair, 
Pilled with great sorrow for their dying race, 
Breathing last failing words, '< Poor sons of men — 
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Mere shelter-seekers from tormenting fiends, 

Heat, Cold, Thirst, Hunger, Work, Sex, Pain, 

And Good aifd Law^ ill-named, begetting Sin — 

So mocked by dreams of glory, love, and life I" 

Bnt some are fortunate, and reach the Court, 

And enter that fair Palace of the Queen : 

Which is to high-born souls their home, whence 

they 

Must go abroad as Angels of the Heavens 

When they have won their knightly fame, and found 

The Message of true Wisdom which lies hid 
In distant country, and have come to Court 

To be new Powers beside their queen again. 

But in the Vision I had seen 

The symbol shadows of all this wete dim ; 

For I was in distress. Confusion's tears, 

When I was struggling through the wilderness 

Of hot temptations, filled my eyes, till I 

I 

Can now remember only one or two 
Of things I heard and saw — that City great 

6 
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Falling qnite out of sight, at which I swooned. 

Shocked with the dread of stolid Death, 

The Fiend o*er all things, gods, and men, and 

beasts — 
Bude rule of Chaos, Chance, and Darkness deep — 
Black syncope of faith, and hope, and love ; 
And, finally, that low, far Melody 
Which shadowed me the seeing of the Court 
Where souls become true men, and then are sent 
To journey through the worlds of joy and pain 
To find the Lamp of life for mortal things. 
The Holy Cup which cheers pale, drooping hearts. 
The Stone sublime, instinct with power supreme. 
The Elixir giving immortality. 

I see the Man elect 
Oo off in such distress as he who leaves 
His loved ones to be long and far away 
For his clear duty's sake to fellow men : 
He has much sorrow from his weak estate, 
And there with Joys in Queen Charissa's Courts 
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No more may dwell until his spirit grow 

By trouble and by travel to its strength ; 

So he departs, hearing a Voice which says 

In gentle words, " The finding One of those 

Is finding All," in answer to his thoughts 

Of gaining life for the sad race of men. 

But in his grief he has sweet happiness : 

Peace fills his heart ; for far behind to him 

Are all the horrors of too zealous Youth, 

Which in its ignorance and wHd desire. 

Grasps pain and pleasure to its eager breast. 

And oft, alas, throws all its days away 

That would produce good fruit ; the Shrines are past 

Which were so cruel in their calls for him, 

Which, though they bring true life to those who 

there 
Have found their own ideal heaven and hell. 
In moulding lives to shape each of his god. 
Are cruel as the grave to such as he. 
Whose eyes see greater gods than theirs, who ^q^& 

5 * 
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still higher, doomed to die or find the Shrine 
Whose glories glimmered to his cradle days. 
Segenerate, his second birth gone by 
Within the gates of Love's sweet palace, he 
Now holds fresh footsteps onward in new growth 
To build his spirit to its manhood's power ; 
That so it may assume its right divine 
To act the deeds await its energy : 
And well he feels assured that though his life 
Is weak, 'tis true as life can be, and clear 
Of all the dross from brutal days, from fears 
Of coward Faith, from gains of grosser Hope — 
A life which, though it may be stained, will still 
Begain the native colour of its Home, 
That dearest place to which he shall return 
As oft as Duty lets true Pleasure free. 

Out across the hills 
He held his way alone, till up the Sun 
Came with new glow, as on their ridge he stood ; 
And all his spirit moved so deep with joy, 
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With wonder, that he felt he never saw 

Till then a Day upon the shining Earth. 

There rose such dazzling sight of the supreme 

As thronged his heart till he could gaze no more ; 

And downwards went he weakly to the vale, 

Fearing that glory such as opened then 

Might kill the new-horn souls, and make them he 

Sad heacons, whitened there with long decay, 

To Angels wandering past the weary world. 

The things were all created fresh again ; 

And though he felt thab they were good, too good, 

A Sadness hung ahout him moving slo%7 

Along the gentle, woody vale of streams ; 

For air, and earth, and scene became t6o strong 

For his young breath ; and he went on distressed. 

Then by a changeful Brook he upward passed. 

Staying at intervals along its pools 

To fed the flitting, shadowy joy in them : 

And ofb his feet would linger on an edge, 

That he might pore into the crystal do^^lcc^ 
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With silent wisMulness to be at rest. 
But further went he till he saw, bent down 
Upon the margin of a wood-enclosed pool, 
The immortal youth Narcissus, gazing there 
As he had done so long ago in Greece ; 
And fear came oyer him that he should be 
Struck down to such sweet, pallid love as his. 

This is a love which spurns 
The love of maids, which would condemn to death 
The nymph whose prattle gentle might disturb 
The Image icy which it most adores — 
The Beauty separate from heart and life. 
<' Intense Narcissus, poet, and so young, 
Nymph Echo, dead, alas I beside the rocks," 
Fell sudden words from him, as he quick fled 
The spell which naked, geUd Beauty throws 

Around the soul — a spell which makes the heart 
Forget its human blood, and could desire, 
For deep delight of sight, the fairest life 
To die in its best day ; since life is nought. 
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\Vlien priest of high, ideal Form would see 
The Paragon impassioniiig. Well he knew 
Snch love of Beanty is so merciless, 
That it could crash the busy race of men. 
Could kill, for Inst of shape, its dearest friend. 
And swifUy shunned the stream ; and through green 

^ 

hills» 
He wound his path till Night hung up her shield, 
The ruddy moon, soon silvered with the hours ; 
And felt a jpy beyond what worshippers 
Have known. He could have trysted it on hills, 
Till like Endymion his force should fail, 
But that his love was checked by common lore. 

Thus, as he went 
Beneath the serried hosts of armoured stars, 
Battling for ever gloomy fiends of space, 
The glittering, moonlit sea lay to his right : 
And onward past the pinnacled, front rocks. 
Which stood, like sentinels, beyond the waves. 
To a most brave, and rugged army, stre^^cJcL^^L 
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Along that coast, in starry light most clear, 
He travelled, filled with fervour of the night 
Until he thought of Madness, Witchery, 
Heard distant clankings of strange horses* bits, 
High rushings of pale Angels' rainbow wings. 
Knew sudden journeys through the streaming Skies, 
And felt the beatings of the Heart of things. 

That night great Awe grew up 
Within his Soul ; and when flushed Dawn had come 
He sailing on the Lake which I had seen, 
The sickness of this thought came down on him, 
That he was but a speck, a jagged blot 
Upon the snowy breast of Nature pure, 
A Shame shadowing her beauty, till he felt 
That he should die in justice to the Maid: - 
For what was he that he should thus enjoy 
The glory of her presence, he, mofet plain, 
And all unworthy of her love. 

But soon there came, 
As ofl; it happens with our earthly loves, 
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The chance which threw him into sweet embrace 
With her ; and Awe transfigured into Joy ; 
And hills, vales, lakes, and rivers, seas, and skies. 
Acclaimed the Maid for ever yonng and fair, 
To whom the youths are wed, who love the True, 
The Good, the Beautiful. 

The days swung round. 
And he still revelled in a trance divine 
Of youthful pleasure, mom, and noon, and night ; 
All pain cast off from his once sad, sad heart ; 
Full-free to wander where he willed through all 
Her wide Demesnes : the wine of life so red 
And full of strength that he explored untired 
The depths and heights of her fair hills and groves : 
And every ending claimed another toil. 
A strong, sweet Beverie still held him bound 
Till thousand nymphs and graces, dancing, weaved 
Clear nets around his soul ; tiU satyrs came 
From every rocky wood with ruddy draughts ; 
Till Fairyland with all its fays in green 
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Wheeled ronnd him, cavahry and foot express 

Till all the spirits of the bigger world 

Enclpsing those who live and who are dead, 

Pressed to his presence, each one bringing things 

To deepen more the colours of his love. 

'Twas thus he knew each of their gentle claims 

O'er hill, or valley, river, or green sea : 

And he could hail them as his willing friends 

To show him all the sights of joy they guard ; 

To guide him to the flowery beds ; or up 

Beside the ferny waterfalls ; or down 

Along the weary, fltful sea ; or off 

To solemn, distant lands, or starry heights ; 

To woody glades ; up craggy hills; or, by 

Grey sands, to where the rocky cavern glooms 

To darkling grandeur, inward-roUing waves. 

Many a stream and lake he swam in days 

Of summer heat ; and many a path he strayed 

Through twining forests, and grey, threatening crags, 

Wiib ardour high and like a god*s, inspired 
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By Passion of the Savage for dark depths, 

Lone heights, great plains without a Soul. But then, 

When years had passed away in this great Dream, 

rhere came Desire half-sad ; and he would look 

To snowy summits where no foot had trod, 

With eyes that seemed to say by single tears, 

There was one bar to all his joy, for why 

Should he not know the Limits far away ; 

That it was prison not to know all things ; 

And he must go or die, to highest Peak, 

To see the universal scenes. 

Then as the time went on. 
He day by day began to mourn the more 
That Nature could not speak the kindly words 
Of his known language; and a lover dumb, 
Deaf, silent to his cries of joy, became 
A burden to his soul ; and he would fain 
Oo up the snowy heights, perchance that there. 
On still, clear, alpine mount, he might commune 
With her in very speech of man. 
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Upwards climbed he eagerly 
Until he saw that youth of his own age, 
With cheeks flushed red like autumn leaves on snow, 
Who, on a middle height, complained that he 
Was counted not full-worthy of the love 
Which Nature gives to some great youths ; and there, 
For sympathy, he rested long with him, 
And lost the light of that fair day to rise 
To higher, clearer views above. They two 
Became, from broken hopes, a soul which wept 
The insincerity of life, two lyres 
Which played in unison deep sorrow notes 
For reasons not the same : and he who was 
Elect was falling, failing in his love 
To all things, bird, beast, man* or earth, or heaven ; 
Defiant in his apathy of death 
Or hell ; most reckless of a pallid life, 
Whose one remaining task was singing songs 
To dirge th^ death of universal Joy. 
But when the passion of their quaint distress 
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Had risen to the olimax of such woe 
As backward leads the memory to days 
Of childhood free from pain, such grief as takes 
A youth to headland high to plunge below 
Into the sullen sea, or tempts to waste 
Himself to sad decay; just then, he heard 
The sounding of the further gate, and knew 
It was a call to him to leave that place, 
A summons to come down and suffer much 
For his Apostacy. 

The lyric passioning declined, 
Their double minstrelsy was done ; and he 
In haste fled down that alpine hill, and swept 
Through rugged glens, o'er bleak and wasted lands, 
Until he came into a Yale, where Noise 
Most murderous torments the souls of men 
Whose Harmony is keen, but used amiss. 

I see him now 
As on towards a broad, dark Biver, he 
Traces his path of penance in great pain ; 
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And there is question in his face, if soon 
He must go down its darkling depths and die. 
But suddenly the track bends round, and leaves 
Its gloomy bank: yet dimly then, through mist 
Beyond its breadth, he saw dead souls whirl round 
Continually in a never-stirring cloud, 

fl 

And downward go, as if a vortex dragged 

Them into some immeasurable depth: 

And further far, a city seemed to be, 

From which the throng of flowing shades came down ; 

And by-and-by he recognised the side 

Of Hope, which in his early journey was 

The distant and the hidden side« Then fear 

And thankfulness so mixed with grief at this. 

That swiftly turned he in between two hills 

To hide the fearful vision from his eyes ; 

And, Is it thus ? and. Should I look behind 

And long for life that has such chance as this ? 

Were questionings most loud to him, as he 

Bore up against the crushing noise which drowned 
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His dreary heart. But twice, beside, he neared 
This wide and pitchy stream, and saw again 
The ever-moving train of shades come down 
From cities great: a second like to Faith: 
And then a third that brought him memories 
Of much-loved friends, strong youths, and beauteous 

maids. 
Who there found weeds of pain beneath the flowers 
Of pleasure, choking up their lives; found graves 
To cool their passions' fierce remorse; and, fled 
Too soon our world, are lying useless aye 
In that wide City of the Dead. 

He then remembered Heavens three. 
Because he saw three Lands in Hades thus; 
And with the fear of devils lounging there 
Along the further bank, he hastened on, 
And climbed an easy hill, unable and 
Unfit to see but glimpses of the sphere 
Where Pluto reigns, till he shall have his strength 
Increased to that adept degree which gives 
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The soul elect its pass to see the shades. 

As feebly they enjoy the dimness there. 

Each poet and each prophet tme most go 

Through all the depths of Hades and the fields 

Elysian, ere he can know the tmths 

Which make his fellow men tme kings and priests, 

The sons of God as well as sons of men : 

Bnt well he knew such deep, transcendent sight 

Was not for him till many days shoold pass; 

Because a Thought, with glowing wings, and strong 

As instinct, told him it should be the death 

For ever to him, were he carried past 

By some pernicious, spiteful devil, then, 

The broad and gloomy river: so he climbed 

With thankfulness the sloping hill, and found 

Great peace and quiet, silence sweet and rest; 

And there he wished to stay as a tired child 

To sleep his memories away. 

But this content was broken up; 
Por as he laid his head upon his arm 
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To slumber softly on the mossy grass, 
Beneath a warm and shaded sky, he saw, 
Through shutting eyes, a Lady beckoning 
With easy hand, from such another hill. 
Beyond a gentle vale ; and rest to him 
Became a pain, and all his dreamy thoughts 
Were scattered like dead Autumn's flying leaves : — 
That all the world was but a misery 
Of puny puppetry without all means. 
Or end, or object that could raise one smile 
Except the cynic smile of pale disdain; 
That rest, mere rest, was all the joy men know — 
The calm, still, silent lull, or sleep or death; 
That Youth or Age but fought fights in the dark; 
It mattered not who died, were bom, or wed ; 
That all things fair, or man, or maid, or deed, 
Were tainted, dying in the red, cold Gloom 
Of Evening whose Day was black with storm ; 
That rest, mere rest, was all felicity, 
The only boon that man can whoUy bless; 

6 
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That Birth was but the opening of eyes on Sin, 
Whose gloomy, outspread wings obscure all heads 
From happy influence of sunny sky ; 
That Toil and Crime were hunting, merciless. 
With ever-flying engines of sharp pain. 
The shadowy race of coming, fleeing man ; 
And Days and Nights were but the Spectre long 
Of some great linked chain, wh6se ends were far, 
Most utterly beyond our furthest reach. 

He went to her, and found 
Companionship at last, and joyous life 
Which gave command o'er all the time-gone scenes ; 
And order clear began to reign in him. 
The clouds of grief and storm to pass away 
From his dim, troubled heart. She was to him 
His other soul, his helpmate bom, the charm 
To make him live anew, his Genius 
Who travelled for him from the Gates, 
A Guide who felt his history, who knew 
Each beat and fall of his contending breast 
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Since first his eyes looked out on light. 

No more should he go on in darksome doubt ; 

His path was blocked no more by fear ; for she 

Was Eesolution, Power, and calm Content, 

To lead him to the palaces supreme. 

Can words mete out the joy he knew when thus 

He felt that gone were all the rags of Creed, 

The miseries of fierce Concern, the crude 

And all-uncertain Acts, the Apathy 

At all the deeds and words ? He was a man 

Emancipated from the slavery 

Of ignorance, a freedman who had rights. 

Long lost deep in the wild obscure of worlds 

Which rankled through the gloomy, chaos depths, 

And now had found them, standing free to do 

As he should choose ; and this fair Guide was she 

Who brought them to him from the sunless lands ; 

And he would part from her no more. 

Surely she was his Psyche, figure clear 
Of what his soul should be : and he went on. 

6 * 
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With her as softly forward stiU she held — 

Her footsteps bound with throbbing stars on blue ; 

Her hair blown backward, pale as gold ; her lips 

From which sweet words passed on distressed 

At leaving such dear prisoning, as pink 

As leaves of the unopened rose ; her eyes 

Most full, and sad, and clear with gentle joy ; 

Her bosom pure as snow, from which there hung 

A draping white, which ever lingered back, 

As if it were ashamed to hide at all 

The glory of that lady beautiful : 

And as he looked at her, he made resolve 

Most sacred, never more to think of maids 

Less lovely far than she ; but still to try 

To purify himself, and be like her — 

To wander wide through all the world of men 

And maids, and judge with her beside him aye, 

TiU he should know all Culture excellent. 

To test his power of will in this, 
Strmghtway she led him to where girls mature 
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And beautiful displayed their liying charms. 

O'er eastern climes and western, north and south, 

They sought deep knowledge of the woman world ; 

Of fair Circassians, queens of common love ; 

Of ripe and dusky maids on Nile's rich banks ; 

Chinese and Japanese of ancient blood ; 

The delicate Hindoos, and maids Malay ; 
Of European dames, till they had come 

To Britain's furthest shores in search, and passed 
America's far-distant, silent breadths. 
Through mazy, moving rooms of festal joy ; 
Through halls where sound and sight were glorified ; 
Through boudoirs sweet as half -shut flowers; 

through glades 
And gardens, where like goddesses they ranged ; 
Girls dark, and fair, or young, or all complete 
In womanhood, they met, in dresses rich 
As gold, and varied to infinity : 
And still she seemed the fairest of them all, 
Till suddenly he saw the face and form 
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Of one who dazzled him ; and he conld do 
Or 8u£fer all things for a mortal maid, 
Despite his love for her who was divine. 

Bat darkness came ; 
And he was swept away from her by Fate 
Beyond all space and time ; and he but dreamed 
For years of golden hair that tripped his feet ; 
Of chamel houses fall of ladies fair ; 
Of worlds where none but ghosts and ghouls abide ; 
Of girls who, in their prime, became at once 
Harsh hags of hellish form and fierce deyice ; 
Of legions wild of pale Diseases, spread 
In gloomy camps, across the dying worlds. 
Then came again a mellow, moumfol light ; 
And he began to see her he forgot. 
Her eyes were dim with jealous, kindly woe ; 
But well he knew that she forgave the love 
Whose tide rose higher than his head ; and soon 
Again he walked beside her steps with joy 
To do as she should tell him do. 
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Beside a river to the Sea 
They went with ease, the lady speaking words 
At long and silent intervals to him : — 
« Elect ones may not hang around the neck 
Of earthly love till they become true men : 
Many a soul of high intent is drowned 
With seL&sh joy at Heaven's golden door : 
The ruddy gates of Life are opened oft ; 
But few there be who have Love's vital force : 
Strong love for woman or for man becomes 
Eed Hell's worst curse, if out of Heaven's 

time: 
The soul which purifies itself as clean 
As its new birth and skin admit, is safe : 
He who is loiterer behind his power, 
For aught that selfish is, shall be a slave : — " 
Till his dull eyes began to see a dawn 
Again, a morning's light ; though he had lost 
All hope that Day should foUow such a Night 
As passed its gloomy hours across his heart. 
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With swimming brain 
He neared at length the crowd upon the shore, 
Who wept and worshipped some fair lady dead, 
That rose from stormy death a spirit fair : 
And why they wept and worshipped so, became 
To him a puzzle past his power, till she 
Who guided him displayed how women brave 
Are clearest stars in Action's studded sky ; 
How they become the goddesses of all 
Who know the common from the high ; how truth 
liike light intense from frosty stars, is shed 
From love like theirs, sincere to wildest death. 
She gave them names, Troy's Polyxena the feir. 
Who died with grief on loved Achilles' tomb ; 
Andromache, the sweetest wife in Troy ; 
Penelope, the faithful; Dido, queen 
Of Carthage, dying in Love's fierce despair ; 
Most lyric Sappho, Love's killed poetess ; 
Aspasia of high artistic soul ; 
Lucretia, goddess now of chastity ; 
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Kind Hero, finding death beneath the waves 
Where her Leander swam so oft and drowned ; 
Devoted Thisbe, Pyramus's joy ; 
Hypatia, the philosophic maid 
Of learned Egypt, stabbed by Zeal's red hand ; 
Young Joan, saviour of trampled France ; 
And many more whose light is not so strong, 
But yet who drank from fountains clear as these, 
Grace Darlings, Flora Macdonalds, fair maids 
Most numerous, whose lives seemed nought for love : 
And he would worship there with that great crowd 
Had she not led him soon away. 

I see them onward go 
Far to another land ; and there in talk 
Of many things, and times, and bygone joys, 
They wander slow beside the peaceful waves 
Which fall upon a snowy, shelly strand. 
Speaking refined and clearer thoughts of Hfe, 
Of faith, hop^, love, and joy, of acts and things. 
Of hell and heaven, of man and beast, of g.od&^ 
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Of suns, and moons, and stars, of seas and skies, 

Than yet they ever knew ; and they seem pure 

As if they were two statues made to glide 

In thoughtful attitude along that sand. 

Then upwards to a headland high they go 

And, quick-resolved, plunge headlong in the deep. 

To find the Cave where midnight oil burns most. 

They found the watery Way 
Beneath that frowning Height of god-built rock ; 
And entered soon the House whose Fame for some. 
Its highest few, is great and wide though not 
Eternal ; for the many through its halls, 
Is shadowy and short as summer night 
In northern climes ; for all who make it Home, 
A Fame which pales to cold oblivion 
By silent lapse of dying years ; if fame, 
True fame is lasting Influence. It was 
A Hall of many halls ; and up its midst 
A liquid, fretted stretch of varied width 
Went to a point, in distance ; though the lights 
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Which floated everywhere became more clear, 

Intense, and beautiful, the farther on. 

Low, naked bridges spanned the burnished stream 

With single arches, grey as gossamer, 

From breadths of marble floor on either side ; 

Becesses, ever brighter as the gloom 

Was left behind, fled back from those broad paths ; 

And boats of many hues and quaintest forms 

Booked by the ghostly banks in waiting rest. 

Banges of pictures hung around the walls, 

And each of them was greater than the last ; 

Clearer in spirit, brighter, more divine 

The farther from the entrance of the cave : 

And painters sat, and wrought, or walked, and 

talked 
In varied high-willed groups, or gazed in dream, 
Baptured with images beyond their power. 
Great throbbing grottoes opened often near : 
And there came gushing out from them such Sound 
As travels from the low, sweet harmonies 
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Which nightly spirits sing to wile from earth 
The little children to the loving gods, 
Till it arrives at the broad thunder crash, 
Which sweeps the echoes into one graiid mass 
From lofty roofs and hoUow fleeing sides : 
And Music-artists thronged around the thrones 
Within, watching high Masters adding still 
To their great feats of energy sublime ; 
Which drown with joy men's trembling, thought- 
filled hearts. 
Sculptors mid statues flitted o*er the paths : 
And niches filled and niches bare stood everywhere, 
At levels high, or near the marble floors — 
The sculpture brightening with clearer light, 
Expression and emotion getting more. 
Temples and palaces in model stood : 
And Architects among them moved and made 
Skilled changes, trying all the things men know 
To make material things be spiritual. 
At intervals, were crowded places, full 
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Of human souls, the haunts of Orators — 

Skilled men who played upon those crowds like harps 

To make them give the music of consent — 

The homes of Actors, who displayed the thoughts 

Of poets with an ecstacy like theirs. 

Boudoirs most dreamy, deep withdrawn from noise, 

And filled with coloured light, stood back afar. 

Where Poets wrought their wondrous shapes in 

words. 
Singing most sweetly joys they knew, and thronged 
With shadows of all things which they had seen, 
Ofb clouded with the Forms which called on them 
To give them birth and happy life in day. 
And alway making worlds anew — ^lone souls, 
Retired and busy as the powerful gods. 
Memorials of men gone by, in stone 
Or brass, stood round to conjure dead ones back 
To living shape and act again, and words 
Inscribed were numerous, looking like wreaths 
Of flowery form quick frosted on the walla; 
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Yet most of these sad, monumental things 

Had dimmed till all their meaning was away; 

And skilled device, that would prolong the gist 

Of wondrous lives, seemed vain ; since what was clear 

And sharp, too soon became the crude, blunt mass, 

That told but mindless, elemental tales; 

Since gods who ruled the races ancient. 

Great kings whose empires had no earthly bound. 

And men and maids, or wise or beautiful. 

Had wandered backward out of memory. 

Their merest relics worn to senseless dust. 

Despite the carvers* skill of hand and soul. 

Despite that multitudes had raised their voice, 

Like many waves on many a curved strand, 

At raising of such spectral things, convinced 

That then such deeds were done as should remain 

Great rocks for ever in the stream of Change. 

Words would fail to tell 
Of all the things they saw as on they went 
Through this Elysium of those on earth 
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Who cannot bear the open, changeful scenes, 
Where storm, as well as sunshine, claims its share 
Of man and beast, or earth,^and sea, and sky. 
Here souls who love the pale, and lamp-lit life, 
Retire, and choose their busy resting-place, 
According to the brightness of their hopes, 
From gloomy purple light on to the glow 
Beyond and far away, where Heaven's sky 
Pours freshness down on strong, adventurous hearts, 
And gives the higher human force to men. 
Here stay the gentle, sighing souls who build 
Their castles for a quick decay; and some 
Cold, harsh, and common men oft mock at them, 
As lovers of mere puppetry, poor babes 
Who gather daisies by the streamlet's banks. 
Who raise gold-palaces of sand beside 
The summer waves, who dare not be alone 
For fear of evil things which lurk around. 
Who dread the rainy clouds of life. 
And flee from every gust of colder air. 
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Who sing most sweetly of their cave as if, 
With its phosphoric, changeless day, it were 
The world indeed, all the wide wondrous world. 
But they are crusts of clay who see no good 
In such a busy home ; for many live 
Who must find rest like this, or none at all, 
But early death with grief; and well for each 
If he has striven in the race till he 
Has done his best; for he will find a new. 
Great reverence come down on him for those 
Who gain the furthest goals; and he will work 
Contentedly his own discovered power. 
Which, if it raises not the crowded cheer. 
Gives health and blessing to himself, and joy 
To those who have like sympathies with him, 
The lesser ones in Nature's empire come. 
Lovers they are of beauty pale as death : 
They cannot see that there is power in shape 
Most ugly and a use sublime and true : 
-Dear rhyming poets hanging long to sounds 
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Whicli childhood loved to tinkle pleasantly; 
Clear painters who could die admiring one 
Pure lonely lovely flower; the sculptors sweet 
Who smooth all passion out of beauteous stone ; 
Musicians strained, not varied as all winds, 
Whose lives could flit away on single tpnes 
Telling of some remote distress or joy. 

Threading these chequered scenes, 
His guide and he drew near the further end 
Of this long Hall of Fame ; and he grew sad. 
And fond of the calm, happy seK-content 
Which reigned throughout its length, and would 

have stayed 
To make new friends among the souls who wrought 
Around him there, had she not him restrained. 
But swiftly then, they hurried to the light, 
Which rosy-pure came from the Morning's sun. 
And found the broad and breezy Land beyond 
Where men of strongest words, and thoughts, and 

deeds, 

7 
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Expend mechanic power — ^the Giant race 

Which ever figh* against the ruling gods, 

And, tyrannizing oyer human slaves. 

Build high great Structures to the clouds, 

And crush to toil-worn deaths the peoples weak 

Who must be led. 

Here live the one-eyed monsters whose strong arms 

Can throw huge rocks far into splashing bays. 

Past human comfort even once to see : 

Great talkers howling words which sound so far. 

The furthest, starry sky might trembling hear. 

I see her as she tells him wondrous tales 

Of each one there they pass ; though he, distressed. 

Would wander back to lower, lamp-lit life. 

Were she not there beside his faltering steps ; 

And, as she speaks, he thinks within himself: — 

Why should there be those one-eyed monstrous men 

Who raise great flocks to feed such lives as theirs. 

Who gormandize upon the wandering men 

Ot women bom, human in shape and soul — 
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She answering to his thoughts in cheering words : — 
<' Alas ! too many of the best of us,' 
The bravest, die within their horrid teeth : 
And yet, since they are on the way to home, 
And must be seen and known, there is some use 
For them, though we may guess it not ; and some, 
Ulyssean, may blind them with pur skill 
Before we leave their haunts ; since wine of life 
And love can stupefy the gauntest ghouls : — 
Cyclops or Polyphemus dragging steps 
Along the shaking ground, or roaring loud 
Till all the world turns cold, or sending rocks 
Far into bays whence rowers flee with haste. 
Or feasting on the limbs of comrades dear ; 
Comwallian giants, girt with cattle dead 
Bound their huge waists, visiting from isle to isle 
With brawny, unwet. knees, destroying man, 
And living vile in caves of rocky shores ; 
Arabic men of magic power and size, 
^Gainst whom the knightly troops uprose in wraths 

7 * 
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Swearing in their deep love to men and maids 

To fight them or to die, whatever shape, 

Or fiend, or dragon, man, or beast, or bird, 

They might assume to do their cruel deeds ; 

MephistopheKc dogs with many mouths, 

Which bark at faith and love, and tear out hearts 

Of weak souls who may have no guard or guide, 

But which, when met with dauntless eye, must flee 

Within their master's gloomy hall, to gloat 

In cowardice till Weakness come again. 

Ay ! *tis a place so full of varied tale 

That I could talk for years of those who failed 

To pass beyond, and those who conquered through, 

Using the human intellect and heart. 

And foiling all the monstrous race of fiends ; 

Such failure and success for ever fed 

By the long chain of souls, whose origin 

Is hung afar beyond all history. 

Whose end is farther and more hidden than 

The fzirthest comet in the starry wastes/' 
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Then at her words prolonged, 
He seemed to see old kings and priests of yore, 
Who once had much of his untaught esteem, 
Develope into monsters such as those : 
And he had awe that all his judgment would 
Fall prone within his soul, and break to dust. 
The heroes of the histories became 
From demigods the dreadful fiends who swept 
Like whirlwinds o'er the heart-appalled lands, 
Spilling the sacred blood of man for greed 
Of self-distinction in the ranks sublime 
Of kings, and priests, and legislative souls — 
The men ambitious, who were born to be, 
Dread scourges of our living race to death. 
Having that knowledge great which strangles 

love, 
And reckons human problems with the power 
Gigantic, and one-eyed ; forgotten all 
The tides of swelling, gentle sentiment. 
Which sweeten life to make it life indeed. 
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Fit tutor for that wanton, tiger king, 

Himself a king who killed men's souls, or sold 

Them into millioned slavery, from pride 

Of haughty strength, and fierce contempt of love. 

Two lines of giant souls stretched back from thes 

CaBsaric and Napoleonic men 

Behind the first; and after him, who sat 

Batteried with devil's papers to his chin, 

Were many faces, wooden, cold, exact ; 

Troublers of life's calm, gentle streams of joy ; 
Mere measurers of things, to tear or sigh ; 

Schemers who try to catch and hold the stars ; 

Gaolers of broken scraps of soul ; the men 

"Who prophesy of facts they cannot know ; 

SeK-aggrandizers floating to the top 

Through waves of popular distress, and awe. 

And utter weakness ; gymnasts of the pen ; 

Scholastics ; lovers of idle praise. 

Till now 

Tbey were bat distant sights to him, but soon 
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He had to enter through the forest where 
The fiercest of them had their homes ; and but 

That ever he had memory of her, 

The Queen Charissa who had made him knight, 

And told him he should come again to her 

To be a bright one in her glowing court, 

His heart had failed him in the dark, where he. 

Surrounded by most monstrous fiends lost sight 

And sound of her, his dear-loved Guide, who led 

Till now the youthful footsteps of his soul 

Begenerate. 

I track him as he struggles through ; 

And well I know this ordeal is fierce 

As hell's most dread distress ; for here are thoughts 

That all the days of culture are but loss ; 

God, man, and beast are mythic things beyond 

What brutal sense can know ; the stores of lore. 

Gaunt prison-houses, cheating youths of joy. 

Mere beastly joy, which is the sum of life. 

The life which ranges equally among 
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I 

All moving things, in substance still the same ; 

That knowledge is but burden to the soul, 

A coat of rags disgracing man ; that arts 

And sciences are madnesses, built up 

By vanity and pride of lunatics ; 

That struggles of mankind for further power 

Of hand, or eye, or ruling brain, are nought 

But useless storms of reckless end which scourge 

The individual from his commtti joy. 

To die in torture fightijag for his dreams ; 
That mere relationship of brutal blood 

Claims nought from him who thus despairing lives 

Despite the wish to die and be at rest. 

The rest of easy motion with the sphere 

Celestial which brought him to bare life — 

The life which lower is than ghastly death. 

Great darkness fell upon him there, till he 
Grew careless of the battle-cries he heard. 

The crashing spears and! cracking guns of those 

Wild enemies of soul elect ; and streaks 
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Most dim of light began to strike his eyes, 
So long distressed with horror of such night ; 
And gradually came he into joy, 
Leaving those dreadful caves of doubt and woe 
Behind in murmuring gloom. 

Suddenly within the Olade 
Of light and glory stood he, she again 
His guide whom in his fear he could not see ; 
And with divine Delight in her became 
The Unity express of all his hopes ; 
The Man his pilgrimage was meant to make ; 
The Seer of the great historic sense 
Of all the places, all the men and days ; 
The earthly Soul which found its Soul divine. 
Its Genius, the Beckoner of Things, 
And now could bring to fellow men the lamps 
Of life, the stones of chemic charm, which hung 
And lay about this glade of Prophecy, 
The holy cups for broken, weary hearts. 
And sweet elixirs giving endless life. 
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Through forty days and forty nights, 
The wondrous period of the Dream divine, 
Fed on the food ambrosial, he stayed 
Alone, the gem of all humanity. 
Seeing the mysteries that no one sees 
But him who is the prophet and the priest 
For time and all eternity, the King 
Who then can rule the universe at will. 
The Infinite, the True, the P^qfon bom 
To raise the World to life with love. 
Then when the mystic time was done, he 

crept. 
In weakness and in human hunger, back, 
By short and uneventful path, to where 
The fair domains of Queen Charissa came ; 
And like another man I see him go 
Within her wide-spread gates ; slow steps 
And haggard eyes, bent head and weary limbs, 
Picturing him a poor, oppressed, sad man. 
Despite the glory he had seen. 
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Long spell of apathy 
Held him in its bonds ; and he went out 
And in among the other knights in pain 
Of heart, that he was yet unworthy still 
To blossom into deeds, the Queen, distressed 
That he who was her very chosen knight 
Should thus come back for passionless decay : 
And he would wander by the public ways 
In his sweet fatherla^ convinced that he 
Had had his troubles and his travels for 
A higher end than this — ^that he should die 
A young man weary, tended by the hands 

Of Queen Charissa, guarded by the love 

« 

Of high-bom souls of knightly rank. 

The Day of Liberty at last 
Shone o'er his bounden Soul, and he was free 
At winged words of one pure Angel- Youth — 
The words which I had heard beside the way. 
Sorrowing that I my Vision could not read 
Till I might see the meaning of my tale : 
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** Consider thou tnie Life of Man is Art : 
For I, a Messenger, bring thee thy Word." 

This is the Voice miraculous 
Which opens prison doors and leads the men 
Elect to open day of fruitful Deed, 
Clears up the cloudy skies of earnest youths, 
And sets them on the path that leads 
To blissful Immortality ; and I, 
Who once could see no Light in life at all, 
Discern Divinity, where I had seen 
But brutal horror of mere life and death : 
Yet men must wait their growth, and I foresee 
A greater Saviour than this to come, 
A Book of stronger truth ; for this is not 
But jottings of a misted Voyage made 
To Man*s dear promised Land, his Paradise, 
The fair Hesperides, where I shall work. 
With manhood's clear, transfigured power, the Work 
Which is the Season of my life. 
MeanwMie, there are but broken, gathering thoughts; 
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That purest soul's ideal still from Man 

Has all its birth and beauty, though divine ; 

That men are Poets as they find their lives 

The wondrous Powers productive of the Word, 

The Epic of their souls, in Colour, Form, 

Or Sound, or vivid Thought ; that they are great 

As they can reach the universal bounds 

Of Wisdom from the deep and noble minds 

Intense in love extensive as the worlds. 

As they can make their Epos to agree 

With greater bible of all human Lore, 

Erom him who sings in lyric pain, Uke grass 
Which whistles single on the windy wold. 

To him who, broad and deep, spreads down to men 

The mighty cataract of epic praise ; 

That highest life makes clearest Art pn earth ; 

And union with the highest Art through love 

Produces still the grandest Life to work 

The wonders of ideal lands. 
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FAMALMA. 

Famalma used to :wander by the shore : 
And I, afar upon green hills, 

Knew well that through his weary breast there tore, 
At intervals, with hasty roar, 
Such winds as bring a soul its ills. 

Down clapped each hanging, hollow wave, 
And startled for the moment's happier space 
The wings of Fain which couched upon his heart; 

The uprushing foam him backward drave; 
Or sudden piper sprang beneath his face: 

But all the life they could impart, 

Made all the deeper, gloomy grief: 
And passionless despair refused relief. 
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Many a time did the spirit ships sail by: 

And he often stood to look, 
Till hapless hands hung listless as a sigh. 
And dropped, most pitiful, the unread book ; 
As if it were a joy for ever gone, 

So abject were his eyes, 
. So utterly unfit now more to <5on 

Aught but vague sea and skies. 

When talking to a lady who had seen. 
As she thought, some one scientific 
Stretched upon the sun-dried sand, 
I said he slept behind a Hstfol screen 
That keeps him thus pacific; 

And she, he must get human hand 
To pull him firom his spleen; 

Whilst I replied, 
Perhaps it is a tide. 

Such vacant thoughts as ours could be. 
Were but a distant aim on chance : 

8 
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Yet I thought often how the years that he, 

The nine long years of trance, 
Lay in a youthful world of poetry, 
Had drawn perhaps a blood-track underneath 
His pallid brow of twenty-five — 
The fatal fancy-wreath 
That kills, yet leaves ahve. 

Then I, a girl, who felt but did not know 

The joy which knowledge brings, 
Grew sad, and wished I could bestow 
My trifling life, if it could draw the stings 

Which poisoned aU his force — 
Drew near one day to the lone one by the shore ; 
And straight beside him in his course 
Walked with my arm around his waist; as if I bore 
Him deeper kinship than I knew 
Who, mute, submitted me my due. 

With him daily afterwards I went 
In sileni converse. Not a word he said, 
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Nor seemed he happy: yet we were as one; 

And to his father's house our way we led, 

With pale and paler cheek, 
As sadly passed each week: 

And I was to his sisters as one sent; 

Each brother smiled ; his mother blessed her son 

And me : though never spoke we words at all — 
Each of weariness the thralL 



Often had I heard the people tell 
How handsome with brown hair and eyes of blue, 
The student was, who silently came home, 
After the long years that built him up so well. 

From the shy youth of flushing cheek, who flew 
With eagerness to sit 'neath Learning's dome. 
And now was thus returned — 
His spirit black, and ashy, burned 
By some weird, secret hand, 
Which fired it with a syren brand. 

8* 
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But not for ever was no knowledge got: 
For I who soon became himself to see 
All the strange writings of his scorned, full desk, 
Expanded his life's tal6, as eagles risk 
From eyry's height their broods of royal lot : 
I flew apon the wind above the sea, 
Feeling I could be woman now, 
To clear a wounded, stricken brow 
Of ills and aches the worst; 
Though this to me came first 
Of all the papers of. his misery. 



* EoU on, dull wave-days. 
Break upon life's shore ! 
But bear me past bays. 
Since my heart is sore. 
And dash to wild rocks, 
Wet and bloody locks 
Till I die. 
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* Strive not with Time's hands 
He will hold us down 

Till Dieath has bound bands 
Fatal to renown ; 
So let ns go now 
With the pale, calm brow 
And no sigh. 

* What care I yet for ? 
Joy is ever daub : 

Maid, king, queen, or corps, 
Pegasus, or cob, 
Alike they slave men : 
Sword, or tongue, or pen- 
Let them lie. 



Mere strength will vanish : 
So must love and fame : 
I'll henceforth banish 
Every one's old name 
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Beyond my mention ; 
Gone apprehension 

That I die.' 



Thns ran cart words along the page that first 
Lay to my much surprised eyes, whose thirst 

Could not be slaked with this ; and, quick, 
Sheet after sheet told callously of woe. 
That but to read their brokenness of glow, 

Made the heart stream with sorrow, sick 

That thus the tide of love should strand. 
Or leave to strand, a young man in his strength. 
To fester in the weeds upon the sand, 

Stretched to life's foes at weary length. 

Much I feared that I should too be struck 
With the soft waywardness of fancy-pain ; 
But walked I to my standing stone of luck, 
When Evening took my slender waist and fain^ 
And £ed I back again in secrecy. 
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■ 

To my sweet nestling-place, which none may see 

But such as I can holiday — 

Content with me to weep or play : 
And then I read, unharmed, his words again. 

* Giddy, giddy women ! you are mad : 
Vain are all of you ; and yet you're sad — 
As vain and sad as miserable men : 
But God*s gift to you, you are giddier. 

And readier 

To steal a smile, 

From each little while 

The sun can shine. 



* Know^I, know I not, now, you're not fair- 
Skin, nor eyes of blue, nor golden hair ? 
How dreadful is it when we coldly think. 
When glamour, dropping, gives the blink, 
As curtain 
Tearing from the top 
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Shows theatre a shop, 
Full of dust and .pain. 

* Fancy pictures, youthful dreams depart : 
Crackling cinders seem to jar the heart — 
As vain and sad as kings when banished men; 
And now the dreams have made a den 

Where bones lie bare ; 

And knotted hair 

Trips fettered feet, 

Making grief complete.* 

But I, though much I wept, could not think thus : 
It was a devil-tempted thought most dread 
That drove a vexed heart to write such words. 
Poor men I if so they thought and think of us, 
Who flower the gardens of their breast and head : 
Yet know we well how jangling are the chords 
Which come from our poor harps ; 
And know we well how Time's tongue carps 



11 
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At all our love and duty : 

Yet we have other songs than ** Beauty, 

And sweeter glees than '* Fair ;" 

More durable, and excellent, and rare. 

But here is fragment of a tale : 
Nor wonder I one's youth can fail. 



* The dark December day wore on to night ; 

And comrades leffc, half-secretly, to go 

Across long moorlands to a house of mirth, 

Bringing one also who knew not the life 

Of homely joy, to see its happy scenes — 

A solitary, happy man, whose hours 

Ban swiftly only when he thought and wrote 

Of idealities, and seemed to stand 

When he hung idly balancing his deeds. 

That night of simple song, and smile, and sigh. 

Bushed like a river into his fiedr breast ; 

And devastated gardens, flowers, and fields. 

High-cultured by an artist's steady hand. 
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Poor, joyless deckings for the cup's outside 
Were all Ids gatherings of time* gone by : 
And, musing, homewards o*er the snow he went, 
That seemed a clothing made to suit his thoughts ; 
Having the rays of a pale moon spread full 
Upon his face to glory-spell of night ; 
Forgetting how the stars went round, how friends 
Went on in thoughtless talk of happy things 
Which ran each other in their heads and hearts, 
TiU, sudden, held by hands, his mood went off — 
Cold hands, and glistering, frosty- white, 
And thin, beyond all common sight on earth. 

* Like a child, the figure led him up 
The side of the steep hill, and entered low ' 
What was a passage stretching underground : 
And not one furrow seamed his solemn brow. 
But soon there shot a ruddy glow of light. 
Which burnished brown the rugged walls beyond 
Of a far cave ; which seemed to be the end 
The telescopic tube they walked in had. 
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Then quickly grew the light, and filled the eyes, 
Whose <liTn impressions still retained the snow ; 
And pleasure soon thawed frozen sense away. 
But comfort, warmth, and joy, and love, are false : 
He went still forward to the heat and light. 
And V 

The rest was lost, or was not ever penned : 
And wonder 'tis consistency should wend 
Through thoughts a-wandering like clouds of May, 
No sooner formed than dissipated wide and swift ; 
But Kke the winter wind with snow at play 
Such tales form straight as piles of tossed, pure 

drift: 
The meaning is not very hard to find 
By eager heart of womankind; 
And here's some clue 
In fiercer words, though few. 

^ The evil seeks darkness, and I 
Have felt myself there ; 
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But light has more horrors to try 
What Duty can bear : 

If 'tis Kght 

That strikes sight 
Which cannot yet conquer the glare. 

* The goddess of Beauty, despised, 

Has torn out my bliss : 

The joys of warm hours too much prized 

She much took amiss ; 

And in gloom, 

'Tis my doom. 

To mourn her each life-clearing kiss. 

' Division of heart kills the limbs ; 
And strength gives the spring 
Which tells why the eye then bedims : 
And dying swans sing : 
From Form's harp 
Come shrieks sharp : 
No more shall I conquer each string.' 
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Why, reading, I should feel a storm of hope, 
As swift succeeded by fierce gales of grief, 
I must not, for I may not tell ; but grope 
Did I in fear and hate — each message brief 

From darker lands than yet I knew, 
From darker, brighter days and nights, which grew 
Beyond above the measure of my power. 
As I gazed eager, week, and day, and hour — 
Forgetful, cold to other things. 
And barefoot in Woe*s field of stings. 



* mocking Theatre of Sight, 
Thou empty panoply of light 
Which chills me to the soul ; 

Heavens from pole to pole. 
That are the gibers of my hopes ; 

1 hate you now as once I loved 

The glitter of your stars, and moon, and sun : 
For over you each reptile spirit gropes. 
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Till all is foul that was beloved, 
And all the joy that was is done. 

' The winds can never cool the brow ; 
The spray flies up in vain, in vain ; 
The wheeling birds may thicken now, 
And cloud the bays like summer rain ; 
Their calls are calls of weary woe ; 
The rocks once brave against the surf, 
Majestic in their lofty power. 
Are wet and weeping, waiting overthrow ; 
And waves come in like banks of turf; 
The gay old dwelling is a ruined tower. 

' I will not name the names I knew : 
And downward do I days pursue ; 
Which bring me nought but painful baths 
Of memories of what were heavenly paths. 
But that they opened wide and soon 
And sapped my strength and joy away : 
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My love of Beauty, mortal's highest boon, 
Gone out to darkness^ eyermore astray.' 

Days went on, and yet I was not done : 
For often, as I read beside him lines 
Of meaning difficult, and had begun 
To understand ; with neither smile nor frown. 
He would rise quick, and wander off alone : 
And I had then to haste me to the pines 

Where he had habit at such times to go 

> 

And stretch in chill content, his eyelids prone 
Among the parted grass in weary woe. 

' Not happy is the shepherd's heart, 
Though all the poets say so ; 
For he has found how grief is part 
To those who Passion's joys know. 
The shepherd weeps among the hills. 

' Yet once he hated saddened men, 
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And thought of nought but pleasure ; 
Till lonely in the silent glen 
He found the new life-measure. 

The shepherd weeps among the hills. 



* And care we that men know we mourn 
For strength which ever faileth ? 
The sweetest face turns old and worn : 
Each sail to graveland saileth. 

The shepherd weeps among the hills.' 



I found these verses one day there beside 
His hand, holding the pencil insecure, 
And quivered, trembled with my joy and pride : 
The chain of disregard was broken now, 
The pathway opened to be well and pure ; 
And like a girl who had no other hope, 
I fled across the sea with happy brow. 
And prayed that past the darkness he might grope. 
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Then happy notes came after me to bless 
Me with wild words which knew no guide but 

joy; 

And I my ecstasy could not repress 

That once again his mother had her boy, 

But ran each hour up to the hill which viewed, 

Across that stormy frith, the pine-tree bank, - 

And strained my weeping eyes, and aye pursued 

But hazy spectres — ^forms I might not rank 

In the strong, conscious heart of love, which beat 

Its fullest pulses, joying with one's youth complete. 

The vultures. of a noisome land had gone. 
And memories of songs I read were still ; 
The tides went rushing past my dreaming eyes ; 
The summer days moved long and lonely on; 
The charm of things encircled all my will ; 
Nor thoughts could come to me, nor aught arise 
To stop the filling of my heart with love 
For all the Presences around, above. 

9 
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One evening as I soft reclined upon the hill, 
From which I daily, hourly scanned the strait, 
A boat broke from the further shore, and still 
Held out and up against that tide of fate : 
And I looked o'er with easy, pleased neglect. 
To feel the flowing of -the running sea ; 
To cattjh the bliss which everything bedecked 
Of softening light, of easy sky ; and be 
The full- veined Presence of the dreamy scene : 
Till I was startled to my feet, and knew 
'Twas he that sailed, who all my care had been, 
Stretched out at ease with rudder far askew. 

No nearer does he come, and still he leans 
Contentedly, and I am pained with care ; 
For Darkness wanders upward from the East, 
And downward sets the sun with ruddy glare ; 
Till on his breast I see a gloomy bird, 
"Which glistens sad with black, and golden sheens 
And high upon the tide, the surgings gird 
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The dancing skiff, which changes not the least, 
Despite the wind that Ms the haffled sail : ' 
And I, in dread, am watching out of hail. 

Then sank the light o*er me ; but on the dark 
Beamed out a stream of glow from him and her 
Who now with spangled hair beside him lay. 
The sail down by the mast ; and I made mark 
That westward *gainst the stream they went astray : 
And on his breast, like bloody conqueror. 
Stood up and bent, in turn, that bird of prey. 
Drinking on high with painted beak, a life 
That ever hated honours of curst strife. 

Dim Distance spread its hands and held me back. 
That I no more could sight the soul I loved ; 
And waywardly a storm broke down and shoved 
Me recklessly from grief on grief, till wrack 
Like the fierce powder-cloud that bursts a fort. 
Gloomed sullenly, and left my ruin^^L Vio^^^ 

9 * 
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Like ships upon the rocks beside the port, 

Like sailors drowning in the dark beside the ropes. 

This lies upon the strand of Time ; 
Some find it on their dying day : — 

There is a deep which never could joy spare : 
There is a thought which never can be bare : 
There is the face that never should be fair 
Till things are past and gone. 



CLAEA WESTON. 

I. 

Along a footpath, through the fields of com, 

Walked soft and slow, a girl, which Womanhood 

In patience waited for to clothe with power. 

Her eyes glanced past her pleasant, country home, 

To scattered cottages of crofters poor ; 

And her heart filled, her gaze spread undefined : 

The World, the unknown glory- world, came down 
A semi-sphere upon her, till she stood, 

And murmured out her reverie in words : 

'' How blissful should this dream I see turn fact — 

To be a queen, by gifts of grace and art. 

O'er men and maids of every land on earth ; 

Gem of the city-centres of delight ; 
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The dearest and the highest of the fair.*' 

Entranced, so ran the limpid rivulet 

Of wishes over her young, wistful life. 

On distant, mist-draped mountains sight looked 

dim; 
Though hope drew sketches downwards to the sea : 
But times like this oft came ; and cloud uprose ; 

And eagerly the maiden's scannings ran, 
Along the sun-touched brows of hills, and down 
Through vales, decked sweet with house, and field, 

and tree : 
And then the darkness fell again ; and mourned 
The waters, tossed by rocks and hid from light : — 
*' Savagery that fate had placed me in. 
Had I to work my hands to hardness here 
In these rough fields, hearing the jests and jokes 
Of men and women rough as they — ^fields, men. 
And women, whose idyUic charm is felt 
By those who dream of lowly peace, the hearts 
Which long have left the slavish states of life I 
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Dear mother, father, dutiful I am ; 
Yet comes a voice you camiot hear, from lips 
"Which shape to beauty words for me ; and I 
Must go from you to trust the oaths they make, 
That I shall one day reign a queen of souls." 
And thus till to her hand came gaily swift 
A little sister's happy palm, who said 
Some visitors had come, and she must quick 
Get things arranged : and home they went in 

haste 
To do the simple duties of their home. 

n. 

Her sisters sleep ; and now the handsome girl. 
Who leans upon her bedroom's rural sill. 
Is gazing, rapt, without at sparkling stars, 
Which hang above the heathy mountains' heads 
Like steady, flitting-winged, song-throbbing larks. 
At intervals, her bosom fills with joy 
Beyond control ; and then succeeds an ebb 
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Which leaves poor, broken cries upon the sands : — 

" *Tis twelve, or more ;. and I should be asleep, 

Like other maids whose lot is fixedly 

Laid out for them in such drear, country scenes. 

How well it were that now, instead, I swift 

Swung round in waltzing ecstasy, where love 

Fills bright-lit chambers, full* of youth and grace. 

The moon has dazed me, looking at me here 

Within the four-paned window, painting me 

With awesome white, dark-astragalled, and weird. 

One solitary roof shines to my eyes. 

Which run along the distant, hilly range. 

Searching the passes through that rampart's gloom, 

That I may see the mysteries beyond. 

I've thought so long to-night of love that now 

I'm sure I cannot sleep — ^not love, such love 

As I see often sporting through the maids 

And men, who have the crudeness in their bones 

Which toil through generations causes come. 

I wonder is it true, as books have said, 
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That ladies write sweet sonnets, rhymes, and songs, 
To those they love ; and in return come gifts 
Of words as rich as they can wish. Oh dear ! 
I'm only seventeen, a country girl ; 
My hopes having no substance which can rouse : 
And only such drear vagueness as comes now 
From stolid mountains, far-off, rushing streams. 
From slowly dashing waves on distant shore, 
E'er fills me with the passion which unties 
The toiling bonds binding my wishes down. 
Then I, as happier ladies do, can rhyme 
For love that troubles my poor, empty heart ; 
The love not yet of youthful man, but love 
Of Nature's sounds and sights, as young as old : 

Yet oh ! my eyes have longing looks beyond 
The things, or men, or women, I have seen." 

The poets say thou'rt pale and wan. 
Thyself the poet of the night ; 
And that thou art to him his ban 
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Who wanders nightly in thy light. 
It is not so, sweet Moon ? 

Thou hast thy changes, yet thou art 
8till faithful to thy love, dear Earth : 
Though strangely pullest thou my hearti 
1*11 trust thee with its dreary dearth : 
Thou wilt not kill, pale Moon. 



Often thou shinest on the lake. 
Stretching a hroad and silver path. 
Whose beauty keeps my hopes awake. 
Where fairies take their glowing bath 
With fateful light, cold Moon. 

Despite my fears, I think thou'rt true ; 
Come to my bosom, Love, thou must : 
I will be thine, if thou shouldst woo : 
Beyond the hills, in the^ I'll trust : 
Be my own love, dear Moon. 
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Long in the cold, calm chill of night she sat, 
Her lips slow murmuring with joy, tUl thoughts 
Of greatness, genius, made her look so sad, 
The tears which fell were like a prayed-for shower. 
Her pencillings got bhstered ; and she stopped 
Such thoughts, thinking them foolish, all unfit 
To be before the moon, as ladies' rhymes 
Are on the learned tables of their loves. 

m. 

** Now I have seen a city, lived in it ; 
And something of its glories and its fears 
Has stepped across the threshold of my heart : 
For I have had a week, OBfi short, full week 
Of revelling iii its novelties, to me 
All novelties, the old things and the new ; 
And I amassed a wealth of sight and sound. 
Strange, fresh, and curious as I was, impressed 
With what the people of its streets pass by 
Incognisant, each knowing his own path. 
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Oblivious of the wonders which I saw. • 

Then had I to depart, and take my place 
Within the walls of girlhood's prison-house — 
The school, where hearts must learn to bear the 

chains 
Of woman's rule before they know the man's : 
The place whence some come out in higher shape ; 
And some, in deep and wretched misery. 
I fear me for the days that are to* come ; 
And feel not that the longing looks from home 
Were all so needful to my heart : though I 
Am wishful, wistful, as I was before ; 
And books get indistinct with tears which steal 
Despite me from their depths. They say my eyes 
Are spoiled with frequent weeping ; and they ask 
Most kindly, all of them, to share with me 
Distress which I cannot divide at all ; 
Which has no reason that I can express ; 
Though well I know my pain is keener than 
Their words of tender pity can pourtray." 
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Then she was ready, dressed to walk with those 
Of the school-girls who had to walk that day : 
And through the woods, along a river's bank, 
A narrow,path led all the troop to where, 
Like a sweet smile, opened up a grassy glade : 
And there they broke, rambling as they willed. 
But she no joy could get from play ; and far 
Beneath the trees began to feel a bliss 
Surround her from their air. An hour had past 
Ere she once thought that half was the sweet lease 
Of freedom they had got : and turned she swiffc 
To gain the bank, the broad, bright river's bank ; 
Btit all in vain, each tree was like its mate ; 
And evening found her lost amid the woods, 
And sought for by the fancy-frightened looks 
Of friends and villagers. 

Beside a rivulet. 
Upon its higher, grassy bank, she sat. 
With quaint, amused concern of heart, that there 
In England, one might die ; where woods and wilds 
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Have not the solitariness to hide 

And murder life, as she had read they have 

In distant conhtries where the savage runs. 

She smiling stretched her on the summer grass ; 

Then wept with fear; and thought of what her friends 

Were guessing terrified of her who was 

A stranger in the land ; and, musing, slept 

The short, uneasy slumber of an hour, 

Troubled with pdJHd dreams. 

Awake, she moved slow to her side, 
Her head upon a full, fair arm half-hid 
With golden hair ; and through wet eyes she saw 
Across that rivulet what seemed to her 
Another vision still, a glowing youth 
Who walked alone within the tall, straight trees, . 
Which seemed the pillars of a temple, he, 
A soul communing there with book and thoughts 
None else but he could understand. Then all 
The fond imaginings of early days, 
Wbieb longei for higher joy than theire could be 
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In crude delights of peasantry, came swift, 
And made her tremble in her stillness ; till 
She thought she felt as floating on the air 
Across to the fair being, whose flushed face. 
As he still read, told her sweet things of joy. 
Calmer regards ; and grudged she blottings of 
His form, when trees stood hiding him, as walked 
He through and back his pillared nave, and gazed, 
And dreamt, and felt, and thought of life and love. 
Unconscious of Love's fatal looks. 
Breathless in sighing, silent swoon she lay ; 
Then roused, and gazed till she, with shortening 

sigbs, 
Began to drown again beneath the waves 
Of this calm, quickly-flowing sea of joy : 
And all her earthly being would have gone. 
Just then, had she not stretched her hand, 
And seized the pleasure-book of all her days, 
And written, swiftly, words which gave her time, 
Keeping her senses still within her hail. 
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■ t 

" My love, my heart, myself. 
(Come to me. Come. I'll die. I faint with love. 
Those eyes light up the palaces where danced 
I with thyself, thou dearest, fairest One, 
The only One I've always loved. Come. Come. 
Oh ! what is love ? Turn not away, dear love. 
One look. I know the form of him I loved. 
You have no will, you gave you long ago. 
I have no breath, else I should call ; but I 
Have power to write wild words of joy in thee ; 
And thou shalt come, I know, my own sweet love. 
I care not what they say, you are my love, 
My sweet, sweet love. I fear I'll die. Oh ! come. 
Now, now, dear Life of me, my . . . ." 

Then her hand fell 
Upon the grass, and her full limbs were weak ; 
Her brow bent softly till it pressed her arm ; 
And the long hair poured down, and rested gold 
On the green sward, hiding her love-blown face — 
A hloBBom sweeter than a tongue can tell. 
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IV. 

Next day another party searched the w9od : 
The only son, a youth accomplished, fair. 
Of old Sir Eeginald de Leile, came not 
Again from yesterday out of its depths ; 
And he was sought for, but in vain the search — 
He was not there ; and must have passed beyond 
For purposes unknown but to himself. 
The evening was distant yet when from 
The tower two children, sisters of young Leile, 
Beside their nurse, went their due, daily walk — 
Sad with the day's uncertain fears of him 
They loved ; and, resting near the stream where oft 
They pulled the flowers in young delight, one went 
Alone, the younger, Alice, to its edge. 
And hastily came back with joy, and said, 
'' Frank there and lady there,'' in childish talk. 
But the maid feared to see a love-scene, which 
Would perhaps give pain to Leile, she seeing it ; 
And fled they quickly home again with joy. 

10 
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Then Alice shouted to Sir Eeginald, 
Who, anxiously, stood at the door to mount 
His horse that he might ride, " A lady, Leile ;'* 
And eagerly he questioned her, and next. 
The much-reluctant nurse. He thought, then rushed 
Along the path with old man*s angry steps ; 
And soon he found them both, and cried with woe, 
«J^Lif a shot were fired, ** Dead ! dead ! my Son ! 
Dead! dead! my Son, and she! dead, beautiful !'' 
And staggered he, till his kind servants helped 
In weeping pity the sorrow-stricken man. 
And led him, hopeless, home. 

T. 

Fear and dreadful mystery 
Ban o'er that land, when news of this was spread ; 
But what was said was whispered low ; for much 
Was pitied the old man Sir Beginald : 
And the poor stranger girl, far from her home. 
Was sorrowei for most mournfully. 
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They bore them to the Tower's great door, 
Young Leile and Clara Weston — so they named 
Her name who hearing left their weary search — 
And by Sir Eeginald's directions firm, 
They laid them on a table in the room 
Where Leile kept all his fancies, swords and guns, 
Spears, shields, stujffed birds, books, chemicals, 

strange knives, * i ' 

And daggers different in size and shape. 
On the dark walls were hung paintings of love : — 
Maidens so wildly beautiful, that soon 
The gaze directed to them made the mind 
Think of fierce wounds, and tragedy : young men ; 
Some with rich hair, and heaven-turned eyes ; and 

some. 
Sorrowful, dropping their dark lashes down. 
As if it were a pain to look but low 
Upon the earth. His books were largely spread 
Over the tables, chairs, and desk ; and most 
Were poetry, or fiction. Goethe's Works 

10* 
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Lay open where poor Werter takes adieu 

After his fatal frst, and last embrace, 

And runs from Charlotte, home; scaling great rocks; 

Hatless in the wild storm of snow and rain ; 
That by unconscious recklessness he may 

So end her danger, and his hopeless love. 
The Balder of Dobell, where Amy dies, 
#.teems to die, by Balder's married hand- 
Guided of heart ruled then by love which comes 
From thoughts creative, fatal to the flesh — 
Was locked in Bailey's Festus, where the Fiend 
Harangues the multitude. It wonder was 
To all why he should have such books so placed, 
Or open on the tables, and the chairs. 
Here Hugo's Notre Dame, where Phoebus sits. 
The heartless captain, with the lovely flower, 
Sweet Esmeralda, faint, and yielding fast 
To the wild, conquering power of love — one arm 
Around her waist, the other wandering — 
Tj]l sudden flashes dagger in the hand 
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Demoniac of the love-forbidden monk, 
And Phoebus falls, denied his brutal joy. 
Here Toilers of the Sea, where Gilliatt waits 
The rising tide, in seat without escape. 
Dying for love resignedly, with thought 
More woeful than the strength of man can bear ; 
Though he was strong; had conquered with his toil, 
For love of her whose heart could now not speak 
To his at all, the winter's stormiest waves ; 
And, victor, had returned, to die thus weak. 
Dear Maggie Tulliver's distressful tale 
Was open where she floats as in a dream 
Down the transfigured river, with the man . 
Who, loving, leads her past her brother's care : 
Yet afterwards she shakes her free again. 
Becomes her earlier self, and dies half-blessed. 
Such books seemed like last waves across his face, 
Ere he was cast upon the sands, stone-dead — 
The piteous, pallid sight beyond all words. 
But not so prominently placed were those 
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Which hung, some time ago, the treasures prized 
Past all, around his spirit's neck. With page 
Turned down The Princess lay aside, half-shut — 
The page where Ida tends the wounded prince 
Who saved her life, now near the sea of death 
For selfish wars of hers ; where at his words, 
** Stoop down and seem to kiss me ere I die," 
Her single fancies vanish like a dream — 
Love lighting at their lips the flame divine 
Which beautifies the universal earth. 
So, many more of all the stories sweet 
And sad with Love's great joys and griefs were round, 
From all the countries, all the times ; and Leile 
Had wandered through them day and night with 

joy, 

Till coarser hearts were puzzled that there should 
Be young men such as he, so silent, and 
So satisfied, alone. 

But then, such books made sorrow more 
To those who saw them there in large array ; 
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And saw beside them these two lovely ones, 
Stretched on the table, dead. 

VI. 

The old man sat chilled, and motionless ; 
And waited firm the verdict of the coroner : 
But puzzled and uncertain still they stayed, 
He and his jury, wandering through the gloom ; 
And, after long, and fruitless questionings. 
The mystery was secret as before. 
No thought but this could come to them, "Found 

dead ;*' 
Which brought to old Sir Eeginald, he groaned 
With a grave, silent, *< Thanks ;'' and thanked them 

aU: 
And soon again the house was stilL 

vn. 

One night he would sit all alone, beside 
His son and her whose father he now was. 
By the strong love he had for him, and more. 
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« 

By the sweet beauty on her lovely face, 
Which seemed a thankfubiess for love and death. 
Long, long his hazy eyes crept o*er the two ; 
And love and sorrow made them one to him 
In mournful marriage ne'er to be unbound : 
And when the night was far gone by, one heard 
Who was awake, come from that room, a sigh, 
Deep and sustained, but ending quickly ; and, 
Touched deeply with his master's grief, he wept, 
And slept not for an hour of silent thoughts. 
When the day roused the woeful] house, they 

found 
Sir Eeginald with arm beneath the heads 
Of Leile and Clara Weston, and his mouth 
Pressed to the fair girl's neck, quite still, as. though 
He bending over them dropped in calm sleep. 
They tried to wake him, and to take him then 
Away from his long watch, which in his woe 
He would not share at all ; but he still slept : 
The old man's heart had broken with his love ; 
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And in his arms he held what most he loved : 
Sir Beginald was dead. 

vm. 
Then a dread terror filled all hearts with fear ; 
And far through many lands was borne 
The story of their love and death ; but nought 
Could satisfy the mystery. Again 
Sat there the coroner, and sought the cause, 
With jury watchful, of the mournful tale : 
Yet all in vain : and verdict gave, ** Found dead," 
Without more words, just as they gave before : 
Thus leaving all things unresolved and dumb. 

The three were borne 
Together to Death's chambers, where the house 
Of the proud Leiles repose — ^were placed beside 
Each other; and the tears of many eyes 
Wept the sad fate of each. His tenants loved 
Sir Eeginald, his servants too ; young Leile 
Had many an undergraduate Mend who mourned 
The single year's companionship with him 
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No more to be renewed ; yet none forgot 

That when he changed so strangely looks and 

thoughts, 
Towards beginning of his year's last term, 

He only smiled to them, and seldom talked ; 

And Clara Weston had dear Mends who came 

And let them place her with young Leile, for firm 

They trusted that their dear, sweet Clara loved 

In honour only whom she loved. 



The months went on, and still the house 
Was silent with remembrances of death ; 
But clue there came not to the cause of woe ; 
And the crude janglings of report grew less : 
Forgotten was the tale by all but those 
Whose eyes gazed on the scenes then as they 
were: 

fl 

The multitude went dreaming on their ways. 
Settled now back to common thoughts again. 
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X. 

The years had come and gone ; and then, 
One day, the nurse in Alice's toy-box 
Got placed below her dolls, two little books, 
One gilt and strapped with gold, the other bright 
With blue-and- white, silk-tasselled cords ; and much 
She wondered where she got them both ; and why 
She kept them hidden under all her toys. 
To Florence, sister-mother of the house, 
She brought them ; told her where she found them 

hid; 
And said, ** They do not look like children's gifts ;" 
Then went away, wise Florence half-amazed 

t 

At the two ruddy, glittering things. 

They were the books of Clara and of Leile ; 

Where all the thoughts they loved to keep were kept 

As luxuries of life ; and she spent all 

That day and night within her own sweet room, 

Beading most eagerly their words, and bathed 

In tears that none but she could shi^^^ ^^\^<^^vsi^ 
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With sister's love to those whose sun had set, 
But left reflected light to her dark world 
In these strange thoughts, like pallid moons and 
stars. 

XI. 

An early page of Clara's book began : — 

Juliet ! that Shakespeare knew, 

1 would not, could not be like you, 
For aU the gifts which come from men. 

You had not love but of the maids. 
Whom talked and reckoned joy degrades : 
And Bomeo was no prince of men. 

Will no one speak one word at all 
For her who folds her in Love's shawl. 
Which opens but to one of men ? 

Oh ! why should hearts go beating so. 
Till life hangs o'er the deeps of woe ? 
And where are all the hands of men ? 
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Page followed page of storied love ; and all 

But seemed a barrenness to her who wrote ; 

So little did they tell of all the power 

Which drowned, or dried a heart, that felt the 

tide 
Of love was higher often than her sky. 

You discontented, doubting ones, . 
"Who yet well know the river runs 

Much deeper now than then : 
I isare not that you may not know 
How deeply deepest spirits flow, 

How some hearts can love men. 

A Paris and a Helen, both 
Virgin when plighting troth. 

Had never loved but once 
And should have made a land 
Past every angry human hand, 

And every difference. 
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Nor know I what I write for fear 
That joy may never bring the tear 

To seal the days for me : 
There may not live on all the earth, 
A heart which has the incensed hearth, 

At which my soul would be. 

The burden of each song of hers 
Still was the apathy of things, the depth 
Intense, and sweetly conquering power of love. 

I would I knew why thus my heart is strangely 

pained — 
The deeper that I know no cause of grief at all ; 
And why in crowded places is my joy so feigned ; 
And why do solitary thoughts so me appal. 

No ! never may I find a balm to soothe the pain 
Ethereal, that rushes through me at the sight 
Of men and women who have never felt the drain 
Ot life-hlooi taken by Love's chilling, lovely blight. 
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Sitting so often, and so long, by stony brook, 
Hearing continuous, rushing water-noise, I weep 
With such indefinite, sad yearning in each look. 
That, knowing not the reason, terrors through me 
creep. 

Alone ! among the Night's inhospitable hills. 

So have I felt, with snow and frost in wintry 

strength : 
And I must die afar from clime, where sunshine fills 
The heart with peace, and Love can stretch out joy- 
ful length. 

Me ! Me ! who cares for me, as I must care or die — 
A broken thing that knows not why at all it breathes : 
Sadly goes music, dance, or song, however I try 
To cheer myself and others, smiling under wreaths. 

Clara's thoughts ran into many shapes : 
Now prose intense fall of the melody 
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Whloh Mountli through mehmcholy ehmmbers wide, 
l^ivrri^u t)f Immau Ufe and mirth; and nofw 
Huoh \yvii> paMniouings as made her soul 
A Uiluf to mix with stars, and sons, and moons, 
Aiul Ht^i^Mi tmd MkioH» and earth's ideal forms : 
HtiiU'ohlu|} 14 lovQ beyond what words can paint — 
Thti \iuiou wiili a soul sublime; whence sight 
U \m\ t^f lUl the universe, a sphere 
()f ynwtiP M\i\ boauty, love and lasting joy. 
Awil ]*^UuHiWo© rtmd and read, forgetting time 
)u a ^vmi tli^aiu ; wherein she dimly saw 
Uow KmluoMii oHngti to lyric life of man, 
Aud nt)Yt>r quitM the burdened neck, for all 
The iltful burBtB of common merriment ; 
Uow nearly all tlie souls can never know 
But joy luid sorrow from the mingled lyre. 
Which sounds the feelings of the common heart ; 
Uow only chosen spirits, rising high, 
Can shake the incubus of pain away, 
And enter epic lands of full content, 
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Where all the glories have their hbme divine ; 
How love of nature, love of man or maid, 
Of angel, god, of feeling, thought or wish. 
How aspirations of intensity 
Are gathered into harmony, which flows 
Upon the worlds in perfect praise, 

xn. 

De Leile, of firmer years 
And wider knowledge of affairs, wrote words 
Of stronger, clearer meaning in the book 
Where all his passion had to overflow ; 
In myriad ways expressing still his hopes, 
His imaged love, his doubts, his sorrowed years. 
And all the embroidery of youthful things. 
Now, knowing men and maids of giddy rank, 
Bom in the havens rich with cultured ease, 
Who had no love beyond the savages — 
Or beast, or man, in jungle, plain, or field — 
He hated life till all his blood turned gall ; 

11 
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And stttiie fieree, the anger of his soul, 

Would beat them down as eagle*s beak, strong 

"wings. 
And dripping talons kiU his food or foe: 
Then, suddenly a single power would seize 
Him till his brain swam round with real loTe ; 
And every man, maid, child, became most dear — 
Poor wanderers searching for life's heat and light. 
Most fruitless passed his daily search, prolonged 
Through night tUl day again by week, and month, 
And year, to find the Star of Hope, to light 
The brutal regularity of gloom 
Enshrouding all the men and women known 
In all his quest for highest human loye. 
And sad it was to him that he had read 
The mythic and historic, wondrous tales 
Of JaBon> and Medea fierce with love 
Till she could kill all others for his sake ; 
Of Hypermneitra, faithftd to her love 
Alone of fifty liiters stabbing theirs ; 
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Andromeda fast bound hj jealous nymphs 

To rock beside the monster-breeding sea— 

A naked long-haired prey because their peer. 

Whom Perseus joyful rescued to be his ; 

Of Ariadne, saving Theseus* life by clue 

Leading him from the Labyrinth, yet left 

Despite her love to weep on Kaxos isle, 

Gazing as off he sailed who got her joys 

Till Bacchus found her stretched in wild despair; 

Of Greece's Helen, Leda*s daughter fair. 

As fatal to the race of men as was 

Her sister Clytenmestra to her lord, 

Great Agamenmon, &lse and cruel wife, 

Mother of horrors darkening tihe world ; 

Of learned and passionate Aspasia— » 

Clear, burning star of Art's eternal sky; 

Crowned Cleopatra the Toluptuctus, 

Accomplished past belief in loye and speech ^ ^ 

Of many more in ancient times who knew 

The passions rich of love supreme ; of some 

11* 
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In modem times, the Bosamonds, Nell Gwyns, 
And Pompadours, whose hearts were stronger far 
Than all the bonds the monkish laws could bind ; 
Of beauteous, reckless Mary, Scotland's Queen ; 
And others, living under callous law. 
Of lustre less, and gleaming dimly through 
These cloudy skies, which chill to early death 

The blossoming of human lives. 

All fictioned women he had known 
By daily, nightly intercourse of years : — 
The daughters fair of Homer, iEschylus, 
Euripides, and Sophocles; the queen 
Of Carthage, Virgil's hero's hapless love. 
Fair Dido ; dear, Arabic maids with eyes 
That told of wondrous depths of joy; the girls 
Of Ariosto, sweetest in distress ; 
The heavenly maids of Dante's truest joy ; 
Those whom sad Tasso loved till he went crazed ; 
The heroines romantic, pictured strong 
In Nibelungen Lieds and Scaldic lays ; 
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Arthnrian ladies of the British lands ; 
The queenly maids of chivalric romance ; 
Chaucer's hot-blooded beauties ; Spenser's saints ; 
Shakespeare's Ophelia, Juliet, Bosalind ; 
Goethe's fair Margarita, Faust's one love ; 
Shelley's grand Cythna, straining to the heights, 
The depths, and breadths of love, of life, of thought ; 
And many, many more past reckoning. 
Much-loved by him were Ossian's blue-eyed maids, 
Of heavy locks, white arms, and wave-foam breasts ; 
Who sat by sounding harps like beams of light ; 
Or streamed with yellow hair in hunting pride ; 
Or, clad with steel, bore the round shield for love 
Of warrior, a first of heroes pale. 
Dead, like Gomala killed by news of death 
To Fingal, their fair forms moved o'er the heath 
As mist before the wind, low-sighing ghosts : 
And then he loved them for their love the most. 

Yet all his knowledge still 
But distanced him from those he saw around — 
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The maidens near liim in the living world. 

He hoped 'gainst hope, that he should find the 

joy 
With one fair» human soul, which lightens still 
The faces of old men» who once had hearts 
To feel such moments as tiiey mock at now. 
Convinced they were the purest gold of life, 
The diamonds of best experience, 
But fearing it may set the youtiis astray 
To find such madness of most royal joy 
They wistfully look back, But still must mook : 
And youths go over deserts faint with drought. 
Many a time De Leile renewed his vows 
To battle southward ever to the land 
Where Edendom of mortal love is placed ; 
To shake aside all common, clinging ones, 
If they should try to lead him from this path ; 
And find at last a reason for his life. 
In giving and in getting all the joy 
Wbieb ever phantomed through his soul. 
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Poor Florenoe read with tean 
The tragic lore of her dead brother's songs : 
And oft the love and sorrow of their tales. 
Became too strong and definite for her, 
Despite that she was as a lily pure. 
Written in passion's hours, they were too full 
Of joy for common, not for truest souls, 
Who know the range and measure of the heart : 
And well she knew they were not for the eyes 
Of those who never feel the life divine 
Flood up their hearts till they are like to break 
With imagery of loveliness and joy. 
Through poems rich with thoughtful life, she went; 
Getting gre§t sights of things, which gave her 

strength 
To go stiU further in her quest to know 
The deepest reach of his deep loving soul ; 
And to the commonplace, inquiring friends. 
She told the outward foots, that there were found 
Some journals with mere personal contents 



Of ^:»DifWDl0VBES AbbA; Inxt she Leraelf 
WasgbdL, aeif snsngBl csmeipiiihlihsm 
IVam LfiKVBEL ibD ykesB lisr "witih & deep oantezit 
And. Jnumozi^BS thwij w iir pfL utoEt xqhs it iptas 
Desr CHaxft W€Bkiii jmcL Lar broi^ier Leale 
Esetnmterei, CAcii mQi obcb, «ni weiit ainy 
To bftTe Ihar lore bejuii the euiils]^ ^iheres. 

IlfBcnoe td cSioBen men mnd maids, 
BoQi jomig aiod oU, gmve sg^t of iliese loTe-linea ; 
Aiid scnne there vere idio reoogxiisel ifadbr troth — 
The gid nenfiftrity of their eTcot: 
And jooths were smitten by their paling Ibroe ; 
Wishing no life hot one ooold end like theirs ; 
So joyM to themselves, sad to the wodd. 
But men of wisdom, taught by age, complained 
That thus the madness of the love-fraa^t books 
Should still such noble hearts : yet well they knew 
That these were bat the soothings of a pain, 
Whieh grew with eveiy day of growth, and filled 
Zbeir foms so much at last, that, conung near. 
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A rnshmg far too strong for flesh convulsed 
The fairest limbs that then were on the earth — 
Their pain becoming joy. Alas ! that love 
Should be too strong for time, should flagons burst, 
Scattering the wine of life ; but thus it is 
Since first the thoughts began to shape in song : 
And wounded though a single spirit be, 
It lingers on in tortured being still ; 
Whereas the highest love, returned, departs 
As birds go further to the south, and Uves, 
The single heart of double birth and growth, 
In blessedness of warmth and light ; which we. 
Who struggle in the cold with thicker skin. 
Could never bear, so full that land extends 
The melodies of love. 
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FIBST AND SECOND SIGHT. 



I TKOVOBT the lily day got flnahed to 

And I no mote could think of things, 
Ai Z bad lureljr dreamt of them, in those 
Hard, ugly yeari, whoee draggled mngs 
Boro me to eights and Bounds so sad* 
And slavered with the slime of bad. 

That all the hours had woe, 

And oft men wished to throw 

Their weary souls away. 

Any path out of day. 

The glow filled up around me, full amazed« 
Mot at this present, which I knew. 

But at the gloomy world, with men all crazed. 
And broken like a mutinous crew : 
A world whose boundaries I've left, 
Though much from me it has bereft : 
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A world which I can see 
No more but piteonsly — 
The common prison where 
The brutal hearts must fare. 

Along a path which rose to blue, far hillSp 

Whose breasts were gay with terraced trees, 
I swiftly moved with easy power, past rills 

Whose murmurs wandered through green leas : 
Sound, scent, and sight so thronged my blood 
That it grew rich ; and I had food 

Ambrosial, divine : 

And everything seemed mine» 

As then on high I stood, 

And gazed, and thought things good. 

Bed, green, blue, purple shone the shimmering sights, 

And pathways led off to the sky 
On every side, travelled by weary wights 

Who, knowing not the where or why, 
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Go onward ever in the dream. 
Which mixes their sad, daily theme. 

With rhymes which will not sound 

The meaning of the round 

Of labour for mere life, 

Of troubled, dusty strife. 

There waited me upon the rippled sea 

A ship, whose sailors knew their work : 
And from the sand I leaped so joyously. 

That common thoughts, and fears which lurk 
Within, were gone ; and I could spring 
To furthest heights, and leaping, sing — 

So sweetly were the laws 
' Of things my own : I cause 
Why sorrow should appear, 
Or joy without a fear. 

Day endeth never when I sail my ship : 

Bichi thick, and purpling moves the air : 
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The western sun may not liis gold disc dip, 
While. I his lord my glory wear : 
The world's night-day then is not mine, 
For when men sleep, 'tis bright sunshine ; 

And I, and my brave throng. 

Are busy with our song. 

Which heals the broken hearts. 

Distressed for what departs. 

Our wondrous music has the living touch, 
Which makes us feel the truth of life 
Is far too deep, and high, and sweet, for such 
As never rise above the strife 
Of selfish thoughts of gold or fame — 
Unconscious of the brighter flame. 

Which makes sweet souls look up 

To castles where gods sup 

In clearness of high thought, 

Express, sincere, unsought. 

Not stream, not whispering tree, nor bird, nor all 
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The things which prattle out their time. 
But tell their tale to him who knows their call 

For wildering confidence ; whence rhyme 

Exudes as sweetly as distils 

The honey harried by the rills, 
And eaten from the bees 
Which brought it from the leas — 
The bees which shun the town, 
The golden, black, and brown. 

The harsh and grinding noise of toil is clad 

With drapery that hides its shame : 
And all the dreadful things which men have had 
To bear, and have to still, whose blame 
Is bandied uselessly about, 
Do show an order in their rout : 

And men must be content 

With much that may be sent, 

Despite that it is hard 

There may be no reward* 
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Men hear the fields, the skies, the hills, and seas, 

Murmur despairingly with them ; 
And not a rainbow cloud, or shower, or breeze. 
But bears the message they condemn 
As dreadful, heartless, regular ; 
Whose words their jangled nerves so jar 

That what they love is mocked : 

And they are wholly shocked. 

That joy should be at all 

Where miseries appal. 

But eyes can only see when washed by Power : 

Then motion has its glory free ; 
And all that' is, is seen as from a towor 
Set up upon a hill ; \riiience we 
May view the land, and sea, and sky ; 
Can speculate of how and why 

This is so ugly, this 

So fall of open bEss ; 

How all the griefik are oxored 

By>many days endured. 
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Why should the hours go thus with heavy load 

Of murmurings, when we well know 
The dark beginning, and the end forebode — 

A peaoefulness that has the flow 

Eternally unfled and full : 

And why should fears our pleasures oool, 
When we hear not one word, 
Which teUs us we've incurred 
The children's rule by rod — 
We who know man is sod 9 

There was no pleasure slaving in the fields 
When sun, and all the signs of time. 
Were valued only as the longed-for shields 
To lend a breathing space from crime 
Of masterdom, by man or fate : 
But now with comfort some can wait 

The coming of the eve ; 

Since they do well believe 

The tale of hectic bloom 

Which beautifieB all Doom. 
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Befobe the world can count us old, 

In silence oft we feel great awe 
At the past, myriad scenes of gold. 

Whose wondrous mysteries we saw. 

In many places have we stretched 

Most laden limbs in languid joy ; 
And many pictures have been etched 

On heart and brain by deep employ. 

What posture, presence, men, and maids. 
What mountain gloom, what leaping streams , 

What hurrying crowds in stony shades 
Have been to us like things in dreams ! 

I see the little one coiled up 
In sunny bushes by the brook, 

1^ 
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Already drinkmg Pleasnre's cap, 
The fiction sweet of some loved book. 



With home and friends left far away, 
The youth has such most weaiy hope, 

Fame, love, things sad so mix with gay, 
That with them he can barely cope. 

Now Nature as a syren comes 
To charm him to an end of days : 

Most strangely fall when he upsums 
Were those weird years with Feeling's traits. 

Many a diange from mom till eve. 
Long dressings and undressings still — 

Through hundred hundred toils we grieve ; 
And yet Joy's well will never fill. 

Many a gloiy roee to me 
Of tnom, of noon, of eve, and night, 
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Of men and women, house and tree. 
Of bird and beast, of gloom and light. 

Many a rush of shining thought 

Has swept across the joyful soul, 
Turning dark threatening clouds to nought, 

And making all things one great whole. 

So infinite already seem 

The miUioned images gone past. 
And hoarded till some power redeem ; 

That years look many, and too fast. 

And oft we wonder whether they, 

\Yith adding more and more their tales. 

May not but darken what they say. 
And leave us but the will which fails. 



We well may feel a blank despair 
When back to early life we look ; 

la* 
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And see the shattered glories there 
But dwellings for the owl and rook. 

Swept swift along the green-sea bay 

To headland of eternal power — 
How raise to life again one day 

Like those then known with Freedom's dower ? 

I know not why it is that offc 
A strong oppression from great sights, 

Suggests the wish, with earth's dress doffed, 
To swiftly seize my mystic rights. 

We claim, in silent hope, a love 

Which never may be found at all : 
And sigh for strength and will above 

The failnres which so often fall. 



Not years of written thought could tell 
The fatal sadness, which much change 
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Draws darkly through a soul in spell 
Of sorrowed wonder, single, strange. 

Why should it weakly die so lone. 

So separate from other souls ; 
And never know the hopeful throne 

Dispenses cures for human doles ? 

There's woe to some who smile apace : 

It sits like owlet of dim night 
Upon the heart ; and still the face 

Smiles softly at or wrong or right. 

No deed seems equal to one's power ; 

The greatest giffcs go by the board ; 
And deaths of millions like a shower 

Are blessings, though so much deplored. 

Our youth joins hands with age ; and still 
There is an aimlessness for those 
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Who know the fervent hours, which fill 
The heart till passion overflows. 

The futile flooding leaves serene 

That lakelet of the stolid flesh : 
Soon all the eagerness is seen 

To settle, though it does refresh. 

Yet there might be a rush for years — 

Strong years when youth and beauty bloomed- 

That we might better bear the fears 
Of darker days, most sadly plumed. 

At intervals there oomes regret 
That hours we knew could never stay : 

But onward are we pushed to let 
The younger ones each have such day. 

The Night comes falling down the sky ; 
And beauteous light must disappear : 
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The Day succeeds, and, flushing high, 
Drives the dim darkness from the sphere. 

And we must onward go, with feet 

Which break fair things all scattered round : 
And we can get no silent street, 

Wherein to have our visions found. 

To build our palaces, arrange 

The beauty lying to and fro — 
Ah ! would that some most wondrous change 

Could give our dice their richest throw. 



SPEING TONES. 

How is it that the freshness of the coming leaves. 
Despite that it brings pleasure purer than words tell, 
Brings something broken, sad, and over which there 

grieves 
A host of sighing thoughts ; and growth becomes a 

spell, 
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« 

Which leads us bat astray to fancies insincere. 

To hopes of gay and lasting things that never sere ? 

The woods are clothing all their gaunt and winter 

limbs; 
And wrapped-up, parcelled leaves go spreading every 

way, 
To deck with beauty, such as painter never limns : 
So perfect and so accurate do day by day 
Dress out the summer beauties of the sunny lands, 
Till hearts would fain extend with joy, and hands 

press hands. 

And why not catch the gushing melody of streams. 
And write them finally, as I have heard them sound 
Bo often, and so vainly to the purposed dreams 
Which blessed me, many others taught to know the 

ground: 
And why not stamp the silence of the heather glens, 
The width of mountain views, the gloom of wild 

beasts' dens ? 
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Tracking the bygone fancies, still we are afar 
From that proud castle, whence there ride each 

saffron mom, « 

Par nobler men, with stronger, truer hounds for war 
With wilder beasts, than ever yet our world has borne : 
And well it is if still our hearts keep up their hopes. 
That we shall by-and-by ride equal o*er the slopes. 

We in the coolness of the summer shade could die 
Without a prayed-for pain or joy, so softly mix 
The drowsy thoughts of all we've felt since our first 

sigh; 
And friends, like visions fitful, come and go, transfix 
Us with a gentle, great amaze, that they should hold 
Despite our carelessness to us with thoughts so cold. 

And all our littleness flows in on us : that we 
Might lie like dead and wintry leaves, unmissed, and 

left 
Alone, aside from all the business of the sea. 
The land, the sky ; apart from millioned men ; bereft 
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Of all which life counts joy and glory ; cold, and still, 
And dreamless ever in the silent, nightly chilL 

Then waywardly we rise against our trifling fate ; 
And would that never once our pulses heat their round 
Of tantalizing, paltry peevishness and hate ; 
And would that we had never known that we are 

bound 
In chains which torture us to groans and endless 

tears, 
Till there comes dreary end with short, unsated years. 

What are the hills and dales, what are the talking 

waves. 
The angel beauties of a woman's smiles, the eyes 
Enthusiastic of the gifted men ; while, slaves 
To sorrows mean, and clinging days of toil, our cries 
So brutify our aspirations, that we care 
For nought that once seemed high, and only wish 

mere fare ? 
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Poor weaklings hide the sores of life, and shout aloud, 
The loudest, that the world is heautifal, and full 
Of everything excelling ; while the stronger crowd 
Go on, unheeding such poor poets' cries, and school 
Themselves in stronger, truer lore — that there are 

spots. 
Decay, even on the sun, and things are foul with 

hlots. 

How sweet upon a summer's day to stretch at ease 
Beside the gentle, breaking brook ; but there are asps 
And adders, worms, and wet, and headaches under 

trees; 
The feasts upon the sunny knolls have sand that rasps 
Upon unwilling teeth and nerves : and weaklings hide. 
Seem pleased, and fain would get that which to have 

they tried. 

Such secrets will not hide ; and these, the flatterers 
•Who praise the world of things, are pushed aside, 
and left 
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To &.8hion lying messages — ^tame smatterers 
Who have a day, and go, mere woof without the weft; 
For there is sorrow desperate abroad ; and crime 
And insufficiency go past the starry clime. 

To sip the giddy cup of wine, and looking through, 
See all the things gleam red and rich, how well we 

know 
That there is falseness in the kindly, glittering view : 
And wine and women, blazoned much with song, 

have show, 
Which differs &om crass fact as apple's face from 

core 
Black, lifeless — ^their unsoimdness making pain the 

more. 

Thus aimlessly we think, and think again, till rise 
The palaces whence issue Greeks and Bomans 

learned, 
Egyptian sages, Jews, Teutonic men, true, wise : 
And suddenly they disai^i^ear : and all that's earned, 
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Though gold-like, turns to dust ; cathedrals gothic 

fade ; 

And all the triumphs rapt of Art and Thought de- 
grade. 

Who knows the glorious grandeur of a pile of thought 
Is saddest visitant of melancholy aisles : 
For, eager as a bird to build its nest, there's nought 
Eemains to him of those sublime, transfigured smiles, 
Which told him man is very god indeed, when he 
Creates a temple for his soul religiously. 

We watch, till all our brain is turned with joyful awe, 
Oui? fellow-spirits conjured up beside then: works : 
And all the thoughtful have one temple built by law 
Supreme which could not be escaped, where lurks 
No thing that is but lie ; and infinitely rich 
Is all its symmetry with column, tower, and niche. 

The mountain pinnacles make alpine art sublime ; 
And broken, fitful landscape makes the varied ran^e 
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Of eager beauties mshing recklessly to rhyme 
In solid, stony fabric, palaced sound, forms strange 
Of pictured power, or written word ; till wo get filled 
With wonder comes from soul express, and all un- 
willed. 



From Nature's galaxies of form rise up in us 
So many glories mdistinct, and swift away. 
That he who sees their sad profusion, dexterous 
To shun all but a master's hand, goes much astray 
If loving and too weak, and may not bend the necks 
Of savage colts to skill's curvetting bridle-checks. 

But is there satisfaction anywhere on earth ; 

Are brightest things but empty shadows of some facts 

That never may be found in all their real worth ; 

And why, if so, is all the tenor of our acts 

Still onward, upward through the darkest nights and 

days. 
Beyond, above the common influence of praise f 



THE SIGHING TEAES. 

Ah ! dear, gone, yonthful Melancholy, full 
Of sucli dim softness and subdued amaze, 
That all the streets, and men, and maids, in haze 
Swam sweetly past, above all law's mere rule. 

Far up the avenue of future hopes. 
The leafy glimmer showed fair house and lawn ; 
But I was kept away from life, and drawn 
Into the cloistered darkness where it gropes. 

Stretched out from summer window in still eve, 

With longing eyes I dreaming gaze afar, 

To where, beyond the silent elms, I weave 

Pale, silvery moonbeams with the things which are. 

Tm sad that early sadness is away. 

Which pictured glowing things for me of 8trength^ 
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Of beauty, grace ; and mourned the tiring length 
Of journeying to reach their actual day. 

Dreams ! dreams ! so say I with the stem and old 

And yet I know they were realities — 

The fitful-flowing idealities 

Which glorified the youths and maids to gold. 

Not now, and sad that now it is not so, 
Soft-threading through the easy mazy crowds 
Of mirthful, glowing beauty, do rich clouds 
Perfuming through the evening groupings go. 

I wander back from dusty, stolid hours, 
To live again in former ecstasy, 
With love for glory I shall never see 
Clothing again these human souls of ours. 

I track the steps relaxed with thoughts too fine 
For speech, and spoken only by soft touch, 
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Or by tlia,t smile not sad nor gay, but such 
As cannot be but when the fresh suns shine. 



No ! never more may tenderness as sweet 

Bend down our souls as graced those years now run 
And never can we move such gentle feet 

As through the awesome places we have done. 



ACTION. 

How shall be lit the fires within 
Which will to us cause joyful heat : 
We cannot day by day do sin 
Of silence — Slightly on our feet 
Soft-stepping through a sorrowed world- 
Luxurious, with sails thus furled. 

The battle now should open, placed 

In order all the men of fight : 

Why not sound the bugles, faced 

18 
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The angry hosts in easy sight ; 
Arrange the crashing of the crowds, 
And haste the comiag, bloody shrouds. 

The courage-flush lives not for aye ; 

And power of act and thought declines 

Till vigour fresh becomes decay ; 

Till hour which acts or thinks repines 
And weakens to the dullest joy, 

That knows no labours but annoy, 

Strike out and swim to yonder side : 
A mile or two : no matter, try : 
And better drown than ever chide. 
That heart comes not to do it by : 
The strongest men had flesh like mine ; 
And genius makes us masculine. 

That I could trust me to the strait, 
To swim across to those fair lands. 
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Where mirth and joy the true heart wait 
To bind its wounds with healing bands : 
That I could dash this foam with glee. 
As oft I breast the common sea 1 

But shivering on the dreary strand, 
I wait the hour when hope turns strength ; 
And often do I feel unmanned. 
Because I never know the length 
Which separates me from my wish : 
And ruddy bloom fades yellowish. 

As if an early life of song, 

Had thronged my pulses to the fall, 

With lovely maids, with youths, though strong, 

Yet tender, mild, and beautiful ; 

There come sweet sparklings from some land, 

Whose beauties rich crowd to its strand. 

What care I though men mock at me. 
That I go off, in silent thought, 

18* 
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To scenes mixed up with ecstasy 

So pure, that what I knew is wrought 

To excellences rich and new; 

And music-sounds hecome all true ? 



Borne down within the cushioned chairs, 
By sweet oppression of the notes, 
Which conquer all our common cares ; 
We lie so recklessly that rotes 
Of daily things wash off the soul ; 
And we from part become the Whole. 



But when will dreams give place to Mom, 
Whose rosy fingers, touching me. 
Shall fill me with the fervour borne 
From country far beyond all sea; 
And when shall we know our best things, 
The longing heart in sorrow sings ? 



REALITIES BENEATH. 

Hb*s off, and I can speak in freedom now ; for none 
Comes till the gloom curtains this gleaming, painful 
sun. 

Yes, Doctor, I was very iU last night: 
The hours were slow as cattle dragging up the height 
Great loads; and, with the dim-lit gas, I gazed at all 
The markings on the panels of that wooden wall 
Which bedrooms me, till both my eyes grew wild 

with pain ; 
Ajid I had thoughts of things which made tne half- 
insane : 
Then shutting them with fear, I found my soul anew ; 
Though soon again my gloatings round the chamber 
flew. 

Doctor, I often turned and beat my head 
Beneath my pillows through last night; and thought 
of birds 
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And beasts which kill their fevered fellows, giving bed 
To them in mother Nature's bosom, who them girds 
With her oool robe — ^mere past-and-present souls ; 

and I, 
Why, though I dream of fatnre times, should I not die 
And be at peace ; if tossings such as those last night 
Are mockery of life and joy and vital right. 
But you, you know not all the tenants haggard-eyed 
Disputing for the misery of possessing me ; 
And you, you never guessed the reason why I sighed, 
And turned from you, when you could find no revelry 
Of demon hosts beneath my upper ribs, where dwells 
Since years the clanking Skeleton of my Life's 

house— 
The only house wherein, though years a man, there 

swells 
For me the deep content which fills man, fox, or 

mouse. 
That have a home where they are heard, and loved, 

and know 
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The only pleasure ever found, wherever thoughts 
may go. 

If you were back again, 
I would not tell you my distress ; but if some bane 
To other bane is known by you, I would it know, 
That I might query Nature's torturings ; and so. 
Spreading my friendly hands to her, be well-received ; 
And aye, with the great effort in which I thus be- 
lieved, 
Should conquer this skeleton which walks my breast 

by night, 
And shadily anon by day, with dusky troops 
Assistant; who oft threaten me that there shall flight 
Be for me suddenly, by swift Hour's help ; while 

groups 
Of them shall lounge along the passages, and push 
Me out of this poor only house that I have decked 
So much with Youth's best aspirations — ^to be wrecked 
Then at the will of beasts from Pain's surrounding 
bush. 
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Why should not I who see the World's trite game 
Go off and be at rest : and this young doctor should 
Help me to ransom myself away by fleeing flame, 
And leaving me alone : and yet I mayn't be mde ; 
For one man is to other man puzzle past time 
To half-unravel ; for our histories are drops 
Most infinite which rivers make, or varied rhyme 
Most measureful but out of reckoning, and stops 
Are all so strange and so uncalled for, we are dumb, 
And dream like children of the morrows yet to 
come. 

What is this to me that I have chance to liveJP 
To live a stranger ever is no life, but death : 
And I have never a smile heart-heaUng — faces 

native 
Gone to earthly or to human clay : and it angereth 
Me always that I never see a face of power, 
But it is strange to me, for reasons triflingly 
Inadequate to interests deeper than ** The Hour ** 
Which floats society to its grave so lucklessly. 
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I was very badly, Doctor: days 
When hands of parents stroked my hair with love 

came back 
As ghosts, and stood at my bed's foot : and all my 

praise 
Surged back upon my ears, and all was pain, alack ! 

And I, though I'm a man, felt I was far from Mends ; 
And in the heat of tossing knew httle of amends, 
Because a bell was servant to me for all need. 
My body, parsons add, my soul are iU indeed ; 
Though I to these dear, kindly children pay small 
heed. 



'Tis far in the long and weary, watchful, sable night. 
What stars have come, and passed my window — out 

of sight 
Hasting, lest day should find them there ! Speak, 

silent bell. 
Bung loudly, I can hear it three long stairs below ; 
And I will watch the motions far away as Yr4ll« 
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Ay ; there^s a foot. '< WHat toil this unearthly hour 

to go 
Up to this gentleman/' I hear the words afar ; 
And yet still more, ** Poor lonely fellow, he is sick. 
His friends are far away:" then quick steps, door 

ajar, 
** Please, sir ;" and I in sorrow for myself speak 

quick, 
And sad for her say soon, '< I'm pained at troubling 

you. 
But I should like one glass of water freshly brought." 
And she, with pitying eyes, quick went, and came 

with rue. 
And held the glass to my sick-flavoured lips, and 

thought — 
I read it easily — ^I would I could do good 
To him : and I her steps heard till below she stood. 

Why should not I 
Go down into the dark Lethean river now. 
When I thus feel as I have felt on bridge-wall high 
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Above the gloomy, midniglit Thames — ^lone, lone as 

thou 
Who, seeing peace beneath its stolid, fatal flow. 
Lets Fate do all its callous deed, that thou mayst be 
The pri^ner no more of sickness, want, and woe ? 
Ah I were I there I'd risk my all just now with thee. 
Thou deep and secret-hiding stream of England's 

praise ; 
For I should, like some wondrous thing, speeding 

my gaze 
Around that mighty vale where throngs such 

crowded life, 
Go headlong down, and be no more a thing of strife. 
My eyes shut never with the seal of Woman's love 
Imprinted on them : why should I fear sadder nights 
Than these, more callous times ? I feel my pain 

above 
My heart till I can force it down no more— delights 
Of hope shrivelling and shedding down from all my 

youth 
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Of strongest manhood, like young thoughts of wordy 

truth, 
Mere snares to trap the thoughtless birds which 

love the sun : 
And I have known what mightiest men and crowds 

have done — 

Trifles, mere trifles in the calm recurring of the 

things: 
Night thoughts, sick thoughts, all thoughts mere 

childish, daisy strings. 



BLINDED WITH LIGHT. 
<* How is it thus, my Mend, that you hang off from 

all life-work. 
From whom so much was once expected, you, with 

such a head 
Of hope, and will of sweet composed energy : whose 

shirk 
From action never could we see in earlier days long 

dead?" 
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Ay, it is thus from year to year ; and I thy words 

hear not 
With ears which hear : and I could tell some reasons 

too why thus 
I press not time into mean services for me ; whose lot 
Has passed its climax long, and left my youth un- 

strenuous. 

But are you fit to piece the broken words which I 

may speak ; 
And piecing would you dare to enter such a land of 

woe; 
To lose your love of clear profession, where you 

thrive ; though weak 
Compared to me, if what the people used to say 

should g(f. 

Down here with me 'tis mostly dark, and Hades suits 

my eyes : 
I very little care that there are suns and light ; for 

they 
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Long since have been but phantoms to my soul's 

restrained surprise : 
And oare I nothing that the maids and men flit soon 

away. 

But you, be happy and enchanted in the worldly 

scenes : 
And let the single one go down though he was bright 

as star 
Which kings the frosty sky; for there are depths 

where Passion leans, 
The passion all ^without the human name, beyond 

mere bar. • 

And I and you shall find our homes however we may 

doubt ; 
For there are crushing methods everywhere : and I 

am led 
By no soul human, though I hate not one in all the rout 
Swift-driven down the windy ways, which end as I 

have read 
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In Antmnn's yellow book ; in falling stars ; in pale, 
sweet face ; 

In Morning's opening, Noon's height, and Even's 
weary close ; 

In beauteous life-creations, festively adorned; in 
space ; 

In Time ; in all the things or creatures man's affec- 
tion knows. 



FLOWERS. 



Do I love the flowers ? I do ; 

But not as daily, cruder cries 
Bandy glories past the true, 

Clothing their beauty with poor lies. 

Bose, or lily, violet 

I never knew so fair as those 
Baised within my spirit, set 

By busy fancy as it chose. 
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Flowers I know as mothers know 
The children loved by them the best : 

Well I know that they but throw 
Much-spotted glow for higher zest. 

I have seen no rose so fair, 

In any garden of all lands, 
As the rose without compare 

Attended by the Soul's white hands. 

Worldly flowers are strewn around 
The immortal roots of flowers like these, 

Filling purpose when as ground 
They grow the flower divinities. 

Sadly do the daisies speak ; 

And mournfully the grasses wave : 
Cowslips, daffodils are weak ; 

Their forms from death no hand can save. 

Misery the snowdrop's face 
Would bring me if it did not shine 
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Ever with ideal grace : 
The outer flowers are never mine. 



Pity comes to me for hearts 
Which cannot recognise the shape 

Lovelier than what departs 

On Autumn's winds without escape. 

Such clown souls see trees as things 
Of height, and strength, and common use : 

Heaven to their branches clings, 

When clear and pure &om Earth's refuse 

Forest, sky, nor sea, nor plant 

Shone ever bright and fair as mine : 

With them I am conversant 

That I may know the crystalline. 



14 
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RISING TIDES. 



The air of Spring is thronged with growth and busied 

things; 
The birds surround us, cheering us with throbbing 

sound, 
From happy, little throats ; and ever, ever sings 
The voice of Nature past each height, and depth, or 

bound. 
Filling us with the strong fervour, love divine 
Of all things, still, or live, that stand, or move, or 

shine. 

This thought comes stealing o*er our struggling hopes 

of fame : 
We could be rapturous and wild as any man . . . 
But quickly stills the eagerness, and lambent flame 
Phosphoric gains triumphantly; and never can 
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The heart applaud the stronger fierceness of mere 

fire; 
While softness, light, and beauty flit about the lyre. 



The sweetest flower grows but to fade : and what 

to us 
If we should rouse us till the world admire ; 'since 

come 
The days our purest blossoms fly, most piteous, 
Upon the greedy earth ; and all our cries are dumb 
Despite the many problems left unsolved, the cures 
Unfound of iUs, which man for his few years endures. 



Yet better, says the heart, to pile thepalaced shells, 
Though the next tide may sweep them flat again ; 

than sit. 
Gazing most mournfully ; and better dream of spells 
Which have no virtue but that we believe them 

writ 
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On Nature's book of truth and power ; than, listless, 

fold 
Most weary arms, and curse the gifts of Life's best 

gold. 

We sit and revel in the threadings intricate, 
Mellifluous of music found beyond the sphere 
Of common days and men ; and yet we cannot sate 
The passion for still higher joy — more sweet and 

clear 
Than any song that fills the forest or the vale : 
And alway thus we lose rare chapters of the tale. 

The fulness of a life of years goes surging up ; 
And many memories are calling to be heard : 
The newer things are frequent ; yet the better cup 
May not be drunk at all ; and we have poorly fared 
When brightest hopes have raised the level of our 

gaze: 
For eloquence, or other gift, gives small amaze. 
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Ah I intervals of froward waywardness when we, 
Unthankful for the grosser comforts of mere days, 
Could dash ourselves to depths in Horror's angry sea ; 
If but we might know something which deserved our 

praise ; 
Which we might celebrate with Worship's holy 

truth — 
Devotion's deep resolve — ^to shield us from gone youth. 

Strong floods of discontent fill up the channels full ; 
And veins would overflow, to work some final deed : 
But never can there outlet be ; and merciful 
Seem silent, common days, which draw with easy 

speed 
The river to the sea ; for men could sometimes be 
Most callous scourges to the creatures recklessly. 

Our heads ^ere bright with glossy hair, our cheeks 

were pinked 
With health, and limbs aye asked some' duty hard 

to do : 
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And ere they all shall lose the pleasures with them 

linked, 
We fain would have some Glory brilliant to pnrsue ; 
That thus our strongest powers may know their 

utmost bound ; 
And weaker days may, looking back, with joy 

abound. 



I Deity, 1 Power of Powers, to Thqe we cry — 
Thee, the Unknown, and therefore equal to each 

need-^ 
Without one human life to go between our sigh 
And Thee ; give Inspiration, making men indeed 
Of us who seek to be the prophets to our race, 
The lights and stars to which through night Man 

sets his face. 



THE SPECTEAL. 

All the palaces are vanisliing away : 
The little cottages and long-drawn streets : 
All the young and old are getting grey ; 
And ruefully away each spirit fleets. 

As we stretch us in our strength we softly fade ; 

And beauty makes enamel little time : 

Youths are pressing up behind us, better made ; 

So pass the going and the coming climb. 

Mbjij schemes of seeming fitness fall and faint, 
Fair daughters bom to us who pale and die : 
And we cannot silence every one's complaint 
That years are symbolled by the weary sigh. 

French or German, pale or ruddy, grateful wines — 
They steal from thought a few, gay, happy hours : 
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And there is the glance of eyes to eyes which shines 
On hearts that would be everlasting towers. 

Not so feels the silent, lonely, wandering soul ; 
Which sees the changing lot of men and things : 
Pain is ever high and joy is not a whole : 
The dying prophet loves, and sadly sings. 



BALANCING. 

Yeabs are hasting swiftly with us 
To the sleep beneath the grass ; 
And, doing little, we are conscious 
Little need be done to pass 
Dreary, dreary days away. 
Courage colder than we say. 
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Hold your heart up in the battles — 
Time -will bring them to their end ; 
Day by day will bring us chattels ; 
Storms will spare us, if we bend ; 
Earth has ever for us graves ; 
Need we care that there are knaves. 



How we shudder when the lion 
Fills a land with his dread roar I' 
Who so loves the goddess Dian 
That he blesses her before 
Jimgle edge, that shows the face, 
Beautiful with tiger grace ? 

Tame the beasts of prey, and truly 
See what toil you've saved by this : 
Let us train the men unruly, 
Having natures made amiss ; 
And the like results must come — 
Best is spoilt if worst is dumb. 
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Leave me in my family feeling : 
If wis go to crime and die, 
Better thus than go half-kneeling 
To the puny tamer's eye ; 
And if good is in us, then, 
We may make us women, men. , 

There is far too much of guiding — 
Half t>ur growth is spoiled by hands : 
Let me be an Lidian gliding 

Through the woods, or tracking sands 
Desert-hot in torrid zone. 
Bather than be well-taught drone. 

Sounding words at stated meetings ; 
Grinding work from hour to hour ; 
Crushing sameness without greetings 
Of the face of love or power : 
Such are for the men who know 
They were made for toilsome woe. 
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Look and watch the leafy branches, 
How the wind oft wastes their green ; 
But the hurt the deeper launches 
Foliage on the air serene ; 
Sorrow maketh culture rich, 
Statues filling every niche. 

Stars and suns are ever shining, 

Moons and meteors, comets fair ; 

And Man's time is but short mining 

For a secret never bare : 

But we may not let hearts down 

Till the grave gives her earth-crown. . 

Sorrow not for present stinging. 
Dreaming is the truer thought : 
Darkest hour has words for singing 
Till the fabric come to nought : 
Slacken sails to freshening breeze ; 
Bue not when the tempests seize. 
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ILLUSIONS EUINING. 

Is it not so, that all our admiration vanishes, 
The widening circle which the youth so ravishes, 
Does it not ever narrow to a draggled paper-crown ? 
And Life lives not in fairest country or gay town ; 
And all things are but weary mills for bread — 
The men and w;omen waiting to be dead. 

Ah ! days. Ah ! cheeks that are so pale. 

And love that is of no avail I 



We dreamt the dream that years would make us 

know a glorious land. 
Where summer had but summer days, each shore 

gold- sand. 
Where winter spread a steady floor for days and 

nights of dance 
With full, fair forms that had their kingdom for a 

glance : 
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Is there no thinness in the golden hair — 
^0 autumn tint upon the teeth of care ? 
How Love's bright glory lit, I wot, 
The kings and queens in chariot. 



We care not what men say, we have our sorrow- 
songs to sing : 

The world which promised much has turned a hope- 
less thing ; 

And all its goods are gritty, setting all our teeth on 
edge: 

Its women turn to ghouls, its men the slime-weeds 
dredge ; 

The palms are tracked with sweaty streams, and 
hearts 

Must wade through bogs and mires of many 
parts 
To meet in fields where always grow 
No fruit but that which brings us woe. 
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The laughs ran round like ghosts: we hear the 

noise of jarring bones ; 
And fear the lights may dim, and living veins turn 

stones 
To seam the earthy crust which keeps the tortured 

spirit bound : 
But oh t that things a haggard vision may be found ; 
And all the deeply, purely coloured bits, 
Which Youth, the painter, touched at sunlit fits, 
Be foretaste of a heaven yet 
Where nought may ever vacillate. 



STUDENT SONGS. 

I. 

I GO the round of all my cage in grief, 
Without a face to look in mine for love ; 
And far from the fair forests of relief. 
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Like exiled lion so I monm in chief 
The freedom of my days when me above 
Hung all the breadth of Afric sky, and bars 
Of custom, or of show striped not their scars. 

That thus such years have caught me and confined 

So much of all that would be kind and glad ! 

Here stamping calmly now, and now with mind 

As crushed and broken as the surge, I wind 

The dreadfal hours and days and nights, half-mad 

For pain that is, for memories of joys ; 

And never comes there aught to me but cloys. 



Do exiles hear the sounds of home afar 
Behind the Ocean's width, within the land 
That has for them no hope but bar and bar ; 
And can they see, as through a door ajar, 
Their joys the thousand miles away, and hand 
The loving palms, and kiss the ruddy lips ; 
But I go round my cage in heart eclipse ? 
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n. 



Many a night I've sat alone, 

Within my silent room's dull walls ; 

While city-life had flickers thrown 

Of broad, bright light o'er thronged, gay halls. 

A young, fresh heart in lonely grief 
That had no hopes, how dark a thing : 
Each turning of my book's dim leaf 
Made ghostly terrors round me spring. 



in. 

Deeply the home-thoughts are sighing ; 
Hills, rocks, and sands are beseeching ; 
Streams, winds, and wavelets are crying ; 
Hands from my own land are reaching. 

Land where I lived a true poet, 

Full of deep love, glow, and trembling : 
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Times, and my heart ^d not know it, 
When thoughts were free from dissembling. 

Back then to stretch on those mountains, 
Watching birds, beasts as they wander : 
Drink then again from fresh fountains. 
Whence the sweet streamlets meander. 

IV. 

Floats lightly, purely on the trembling stream, 
The slender boat, now ready for the race ; 
Its fuU-trained rower stretching arms which gleam 
Transfigured power o'er limbs instinct with grace. 

The wild, life-straining struggle stopped, unstrung, 
Look how the falling, scattered leaves of strength, 
Strength overcome, obscure his form — now wrung 
With all the silent shock along its length. 

And some forget the joy of nerve, and go 
With fallen eyes o'er weary paths and long : 

IB 
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Nor ever more shall light its motion throw, 
Across the face which broken fancies throng. 

How waywardly we strive cannot be known, 
Though all the noblest die beneath the wheels 
Of cursed, though blest, hag Emulation's throne ; 
The many herd against the heart which feels. 

Strife is the vulgar thing that, like a tide 
Which wind drives up the river's distant throat, 
Invades the sweet, poetic parts, which hide 
Instinctive from the eyes that glare and gloat. 

Flushed Vanity walks arming it with death. 
And nods and smiles to every one with grace ; 
While friends are purchasing from sons of Heth ; 
And reckless hearts thread evil path and place. 

V. 

When we go through the streets 
Chattering and talking, 
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How quick the swift hour fleets-- 
Arguing while walking. 

And female faces flash, 
Brightening and blessing : 
Love, beauty, life, joy dash, 
Glittering and passing. 

VI. 

By the broad river, dotted with sails, 

I now wander in early mom ; 
For the hot summer warms, ere night fails. 

The young day about to be bom. 

Languidly &esh, I look to the rays 

Which are sparkling at level low — 

Boats floating through bright ships on their ways. 
Till the thoughts have sweet overflow. 

Bathers in silence wade out, and move 
To the Morning's clear, rising tune : 

15* 
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And the tide runs up in its groove ; 

But the hopes have the language of Bune. 

vn, 

I only in these empty streets 

A flitting spectre : 
No eager faces : all asleep : 

Hold I Night's sceptre ? 

Between the houses down on me 

Most starlit gazes 
The wondrous sky, serene as death, 

And weirdly mazes. 

No step of one of all the men ; 

The stillness freezes : 
I ghost-like near the shadowing lamps 

Might rule diseases. 

But, mortal, I now feel the pangs 
Of human loneness ; 
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And hide with terror from these wastes 
Of lifeless dimness. 

On castle towers by lonely sea, 
Far in the gloomy, Gothic North — 
There scenes of old come fresh and free, 
Forefathers' figures Wazon forth. 

Thus high upon the stair of Time ; 
Thus clearly seen the steps behind ; 
And glory of the waves' wild rhyme — 



Make prophets of the deaf and blind. 

That sea which sweeps so wide and far, 
Is voyaged o'er by friends of mine : 
We watch their eyes wax fierce in war ; 
Their brazen swords and daggers shine. 

Strong men of might with waving hair 
Crowd tall the vessels of the brave — 
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Sea-kings who know bat do and dare : 
Bach glimpses ndse, renew, and save. 

When they were toiling ap Time's steps, 
'Twas straggle wild of deadly strife, 
They holed and higher than their lips : 
Bat they have gained for as oar life. 

Shall we, apon a higher stand. 
No hearts nor coantries conqaer too, 
Thoagh oft the blood of fatherland 
Load calls for mighty deeds to do ? 

Like yoa we may not wave the sword 
To weed and parify the race ; 
Nor need we hero now for lord 
With giant frame and scarred face. 

Sea-kings apon the seas of mind, 
Makes as worthy of you^ sires ; 
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Your strength and will around us bind ; 
Lead us where Truth our king desires. 



Then o'er the firths we'll hold our course, 
And conquer lands and ladies fair : 
The rock deep- washed by waters hoarse, 
We'll build our raiding castles there. 



Whence war, and blood, and death to HI ; 
And truce with Beautiful and True : 
Our Heaven gained — ^to cut, and kill, 
And die ; then all again renew. 



The city's noise rolls in my ears : 
Since years I have not seen 

The houseless straths of freedom wild. 
Where I so oft have been. 
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No more I hear the Iark*s full voice 
At evening or at mom, 

To string to tears electrical, 

To heal the heart when worn. 

No more I see the lonely lake, 
Safe-sentinelled by hills ; 

To bliss me with its thankful calm 
As to the sky it thrills. 

X. 

I heard a seeking one complain 

With bending, trembling, naked soul ; 
And backward, weeping, he*d go fain 

Out of these thoughts and lands of dole. 

Along the paths where men have seen 
What other men think most divine, 
He wandered, filled with quelled chagrin. 
Most wistful waiting some true sign. 
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** Oh ! would I were not bom," ran o*er 
His pallid lip and shut his eyes, 
Till tears filled clear his heart's red core, 
And died he dreaming of a Best. 

XI. 

Let them speak, I care not though they do : 
My arms have stretched along the wave ; 

High my heart can sail the crested blue ; 
I swim, and I shall surely save. 

Should souls stand, and, barking from the sands, 
Be land-dogs frightened by the sea — 

Shouting that we rest us on our hands. 
As better-knowing far than we. 

Let them bark, we feel the moving joy 
Which clothes us skimming sea and sky : 

Dreadful teeth may not our Hves destroy ; 
We toil us safe by song and sigh, 
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The dying hand glitters. 

Waving in sadness ; 
The breath-flowing fritters, 

Whispering madness : — 

« Who's this that's to shut me 

Weeping in prison ; 
Up in the dondland see 

Dark sim has risen. 

The past days are pretty : 

Now it is gloomy, 
My beautiful city, 

Broken and loomy. 

Ah 1 there is dear Flora 

Flitting in glory ; 
But there too is Norah 

Shadowing her story. 
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Now strong as a lion, 

Back to get pardoned : 
Who speaks thus of Sion ; 

Peace ! I am hardened. 



The rope from Life's vessel 
Slipping my fingers ! 

With waves no more wrestle 
Am I mid sinkers ? 



! death, gloom, and sorrow 
Spreading beneath me 1 

Perchance there's a morrow 
Love may bequeath me." 



xm. 



Thus friendless and so sad, I wish, and oft, 

My heart were dead, and I a sleeper calm 

Beside some stream which babbles its sweet psalm. 
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Beneath the moon, to banks rich, green, and soft, 

With Nature then my soothing friend. 

The fair days when my breast was not burnt low 
With scorching guesses, hopes, frowns, failures, 

fears; 
The streamers like fair ladies mid their peers ; 
The moons above the hare-tracks on the snow — 

Lie huddled till my heart they rend. 

Ah ! now, what is there that I care to know ; 
For many a hill I've climbed, and seen far seas : 
Nor am I gayer when I lounge in ease ; 
But have to fight the memories of woe, 

Which I, their cause, can never end. 

Is life a list of sounding footsteps spread 
Upon a page of stone — so come and gone — 
A trembling of a httle air which shone, 
And darkened for a fitful hour the Dead, 

Which Nature's need as heralds send. 
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XIV. 

Why should I be so stem and brave ; 
Do I not feel the hopelessness of life ; 

How sadly gleam the days of growth 
Against the falling ruins, where are rife 

The sullen spectres of despair ? 



So looking at the earthy bed 
Tears must come spite of wisdom and strong pride 

When youth has hardly crowned my head, 
The Ugliness of age stands up a bride ; 

And swears there's nothing can be fair. 



Not fancy but gaunt truth wastes blood 
From haggard faces of companions, friends : 

This mother, girl, once rose's bud. 
Looks pained and pale ; and hopes for no amends, 

As days but strip of beauty bare. 
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An only grief, it were enough, 
The wasting of the ornaments of growth : 

Souls* jewels are but pasted stuff ; 
And, aye mistrusting Time's false, failing troth, 

We sink half-willing into care. 

The student and the girl, what, now ? 
The love-fraught eyes, strength-trembling limbs of 
grace? 

There are lone sorrow-songs, I trow;' 
For I can ^uess it from each smiling face. 

That never more shall know repair. 

My heart becomes the melted pool. 
Which towns and pride had covered with ice-crust, 

When ghosts of happy days » school 
Flit through a steel-clad soul, whose growing rust 

But makes the brighter scenes which were. 

I sorrow, for my youth begins 
To journey downward, shedding many a gem ; 
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But grieving as for mortal sins 
KTeighs down my eyelids, not for me, but them — 
My brothers, sisters everywhere. 



ON THE JOUENEY. 

Men all are busy, grave ; 
And make things till they rave 
Of greatness, commerce, thought 
As if it all were aught 
But bigger child's play- work. 
If child where shadows lurk 
CkMH find the means of life, 
Anfl fruits with games were rife. 

The girl begins with dolls ; 
The woman gets Eates, Polls, 
Louisas, Jacks, and Jims ; 
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And when her clearness dims 
A second race her hands 
Can fondle with sweet bands : 
But we are all so sad, 
As if'we business had. 



Well, well, were we asleep 
Beneath the green grass deep : 
We muse so as the train 
Glides humming o*er the plain ; 
And men a moment turn 
From toil, with hearts which bum 
With smouldering hopes inane, 
That would somewhere be fain. 



The passing of each day 
Drags harrow-like o*er clay, 
That would be let alone. 
And not be ploughed or sown, 
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To raise a failing crop : 
Oh I that we had one drop 
Would clarify the blood 
Which thickens now to mud. 



16 
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BONNETS. 

I. 

Tbub Beauty, Love^ and Life lie at our feet ; 
But we are ever straining eyes on clouds : 
The flowers of Pleasure bloom serenely sweet ; 
The devil bids us look too high, and shrouds 
In lowliness and shade the rubies true. 
Why are we deaf to all the passing sounds ? 
Why careless of the thoughts which swift pursue 
Each other in these fields like hares and hounds 
Filled with the struggling stretch for fame and life ? 
We are deceived ; and wish the mountain's snow. 
Whence we may look as kings, where frost in strife 
With limbs and heart and thought, gives death's 
cold blow. 

The valleys, meadows, streams we often flee ; 

There are true poetry and manhood free. 
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n. 

■* 

The reins are slackened to the horses' bits ; 
And down the hill the carriage dances wild. 
I, reckless, let them run, by thought beguiled, 
Strange thought which comes, and goes, and fitful 

flits, 
In weary, yet entrancing wanderings. 
But I oft see a future which swift brings 
A bloody carcase, face disfigured, dead, 
In picture which shows cliff, steep, rocky — ^red 
With gore of noble-hearted, weak-willed man 
Who dreamt and dreamt while Time and Space fa^t 

ran — 
Two dreadful horses which aye kill their lords, 
And save themselves to kill the coming hordes. 

God give my arms the strength to hold them 

hard; 

« 

That I may speak a fair good-bye ere marred. 
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The scented memories of my fair Springs 
Chase me as the gay, little birds express, 
Chase their coy lovers by the walls : they bless 
Me with the Sense of growth and sun, which sings 
A tune gay-pinioned with the freshest wings 
That any melody can have : nor less 
Than all the Essence of Love*s dearest things 
Flits through each feeling's fervid loveliness, . 
Full-tinged with golden sadness at its bound, 
Like evening cloud regretful for the day ; 
So richly has the purpling air me wound 
In eastern, easy garments hearts betray. 

Ah I sadly wake I, cold and still as stone 
That thus my sweetest times expire alone. 
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Farewell to 4ays and nights of lovely years, 

When litheness and light languor shaded^soft 

The features and the limbs, which wantoned oft 

I^ Life's sweet luxuries of woe ; when tears 

Dropped like a summer evening's shower, which rears 

The trickling emblem of decay aloft 

From disenchanting earth to sky's soft meres 

Of mellow cloud ; and when we gaily doffed 
Our garments for the play of strength, or grace. 

For sudden dance, for row, or ride, or run, 

While blood was clear, and hope warm as a sun. 

Welcome — ^no other word can take its place — 

Welcome, November fogs which beauty dims : 

Come, grosser days of coarser, plainer limbs. 
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V. 

Dear Womanhood, to which I bow my bouI 

Till I can breathe no more with love and awe, 

Why is it that sad Silence still must draw 

Its sullen length across my hoped-for goal 

Of Presence so divine, and bright, and whole, 

That joy, as I have seen it, free from law, 

Seems real there ; and why this dreary role 

* 
Of working in the years for me, who saw 

The lands where noble pleasures were so free, 

Who knew since tender youth sweet woman's power, 

Who early claimed the joy that is our dower 

Of worshipping the glories which fast flee. 

Beneath youths* eyes I see despair most drear : 

The fabled Tantalus is ever here. 
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VI. 

There was a time when there would rise the rage 

m 

Barbaric at the words of him who sang 
Of savage combats which young nations wage 
In broken, bloody fields ; where war-cries rang 
The passions of the men of prey through clang 
Of clashing brass and steel ; but in this age, 
Beyond the growing boys and girls, the stage 
Of thoughtful strength hears not the twang 
Of warrior's bow : but there is sadness till 
The Will has found the field wherein to act — 
The newest battle-field — ^where heroes kill 
The hordes tyrannic, bound by bitter pact. 
"We ever conquer coward, clumsy things — 
This is the Warfare inpdem singer sings. 
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